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The Situation in Kansas. 

Kansas is getting a reputation as a great automobile state. 
The farmers are everlastingly prosperous, and are buying cars 
in astonishing numbers—and using them for business rather 
more than for pleasure. They are a discriminating lot, these 
Kansas farmers—and they have the price 

The keynote of the Kansas telephone convention, held at 
Topeka last week, was service. The spirit of delivering the 
goods, and the idea that quality wins were everywhere in evi- 
dence; and the element of profit came in for its due share of 
attention. Right in front of the Capitol the Topeka Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. has one of the finest telephone build- 
ings in the country; and it would be hard to find an exchange 
showing more finely balanced management. It gives the serv- 
ice, and it gets in the rentals—and long distance business is 
growing at a comfortable rate. It recognizes that the Kansas 
consumer is a discriminating buyer, and knows how to please 
him. And this exchange, if it perhaps sets the pace for the 
state, will nevertheless be kept everlastingly hustling to hold 
the pennant. The Kansas Independents are a businesslike set 


of men. The managers are well posted on equipment and 
methods; they know their customers, and are backed by home 
sentiment. They are organizing in groups to build and oper- 
ate toll lines, and are making money on long distance service. 
spirit of co-operation is well developed—and when they have 
to, these mild mannered men can fight. 

Results of this year’s convention are expected to be a gen- 
eral adoption of a solid, legal organization into a general In- 
dependent system. If this goes through, supplying the one 
solidifying element the Kansas Independents lack, they will 
sweep the field. Kansas will then push its neighbors, Missouri 
and Nebraska, for front rank in Independent telephony. 

The resolution asking State supervision marks a new epoch 
in the history of public service. When corporations can invite 
such legislation the public interested in service and invest- 
ment has prima facie evidence that things are on a clean basis. 
It speaks volumes for the strength of these Kansas Indepen- 
dent companies that they have built up their business under 
constant fire—have overcome vilification, attempts to disrupt 
their organization, and opposition which uses cut rates, free 
service and all the other tricks of warfare at its command— 


If 


they get it, with the anti-discrimination features desired, they 


and yet the Independents can invite State supervision! 
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will save the people of the State millions of dollars—for the 
Wichita deal has shown that the Bell people are tired of 
dumping money into Kansas, and are going to make a hard 
fight for monopoly—and then high rates to fill up a treasury 
depleted by the extravagant waste of recent years. 


Cumberland Bell Shown Up. 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee handed down a decision 





on April 30 which shows up the Cumberland (Bell) Telephone 
and Telegraph Company as dealing in questionable high finance. 
The decision holds that the Southern Telephone Development 
Company was organized solely to boost Cumberland stock. The 
court says: 

“The status of the Development company and the real part 
it was playing in the market, was known only to James E. 
Caldwell, president of the Cumberland company; T. D. Webb, 
its treasurer; V. E. Schwab, one of its board of directors, and 
to the directors of the Landis company and of the Develop- 
ment company, these two latter boards consisting of the same 
three persons, John F. Landis, Lulan Landis and J. Roy 
Boone.” 

On the opposite page will be found an abstract of the de- 
cision which is interesting reading for telephone men, especially 
those in the Southern States. 

When this case was in the Chancery court in October, 1908, 
President Caldwell of the Cumberland company sent TELEPHONY 
the following letter, which was published in our issue of Oc- 
tober 17: 

“Neither myself nor any of the officials of this company 
(The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company) wer 
ever stockholders or officers of the Southern Telephone De 
velopment Company, and never participated nor were they in 
i position to participate, in any of the profits therefrom.” 

In the light of recent developments this letter does not seem 
very convincing 

ee ee ee 
The Value of the Engineer. 

he average business man on the board of directors of a 
small telephone company is about as well qualified to de 
termine the practical value of the services of an engineer as 
he is to set a price on the art treasures of the British Museum. 
Sometimes he thinks of engineering services in the same 
spirit as he thinks of the art treasures, viz., that if he had 
them they would be of little help to him in his business: 
that he could not make any more money by means of them 
than if he limped along without and kept a cheerful disposi- 
tion. Any man who is still of this opinion can look about 
and see his neighbors who have experienced a change of 
heart, and are now in a position to tell why they should 
have done so long ago. 

It has long been our frank opinion that the modesty of 
some of the engineers in the telephone field has been a positive 
detriment to the operating field. Years ago professional 
men were not supposed to define the grounds for their pro- 
fessional existence except within extremely vague but nar 
row limitations. Fortunately for the public this old-fashioned 


view is departing as people become better educated, and fitted 


to understand the discussions of professional men to such 
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an extent as to avoid abusing the information which is given 
them. It is, therefore, fit and proper that the telephone en- 
gineer should come out before the operating field and point 
out the economic justification for his professional existence. 

Mr. Miller’s paper along this line, presented at the Na- 
tional convention, is well remembered, and TELEPHONY has 
now succeeded in persuading Mr. Frank F. Fowle to give 
an extended definition of what an engineer should be, and 
what he should do to fulfill the ideal held by the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the profession. He presents in a preceding and 
the present issue of the paper a well rounded outline which we 
hope will serve as a guide to the business man so that in 
purchasing engineering skill, he may, at least, have some idea 
of what he is obtaining, to the end that he may avoid non 
essentials while knowingly obtaining what he actually needs. 

An engineer is a man who, by his trajning, is qualified to 
surmount difficulties and solve new problems. Yet a man’s 
record is the best clue to his future possibilities. 

The company which bears this in mind, and carefully in 
vestigates the record of men who hold themselves out as en 
gineers, will avoid the losses incurred by taking the cheap 
advice of incompetents, and make its expenditure for engi 
neering service one of its best investments. The day of 
building, or even rebuilding or extending plants by rule 


of thumb is over. It means loss. 





A Chance for Wolf Bounty. 

President Taft has an excellent opportunity to offset in 
material measure the impression that the trusts and illegal 
combinations of wealth have acquired a strangle hold on thi 
administration at Washington. If he would direct his attorne) 
general to get after the Bell telephone corporation and com 
pel it to cease trying to outrage the spirit, if not the lette: 
of the Sherman anti-trust act, it would, to use an every-day 
expression, “help some.” 


The Bell is leaving no stone unturned to throttle competi 


tion wherever possible. It is trying to “grease” the ways fo 
the passage of legislation looking to mergers and combinations 
in many states. By every means available, fair or foul, the 
3ell trust is endeavoring to crush the Independent telephon¢ 
interests and re-establish its arrogant monopoly. 

Needless to say, these efforts to annihilate the Independents 
are proving unsuccessful—but that is not because the latter 
have received any aid from Washington. In fact, the federal 
officials seem to think the Bell a sacred institution, probably 
largely because certain New England senators and congress- 
men own Bell stock. 

The President would do well to keep both his weather eye 
and his department of justice on the Bell combine. If he 
does not he is is likely to find that the telephone monopoly has 
put him in as bad as have Aldrich, Cannon and their ilk. 

If the season for wolves is closed in Washington, it is not 
in the West, and the people are willing to pay a liberal bounty 
for the scalps and hides of Bell wolves and kindred “varmints.”’ 
That bounty, in the shape of renewed confidence in the Taft 
administration and a belief by the people that the President is 
not, after all, hand and glove with the Eastern trust magnates; 


would pay good political dividends in the next three years 





The Cumberland’s High Finance 


Supreme Court of Tennessee Declares the Southern Telephone Development Company a Stock Boosting 
Company, Organized Purely and Solely to Deal in Cumberland Telephone Company Stock— 
Another Instance of Bell Financial Juggling 


The noted case of the Southern Telephone Development 
Company, an organization secretly maintained by the Cumber- 
land (Bell) Telephone and Telegraph Company to boost its 
own stock, was decided on April 30 by the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee. The decree of the lower court was sustained in 
all respects save one, the personal judgment against Landis 
being disallowed, and the costs in the case, which are heavy, 
were equally divided between the two sides. 

This notorious stock-boosting company was organized purely 
and solely to deal in Cumberland telephone stock. 

“It was a part of the plan,” says the Supreme Court in its 
decision, “that the general public was not to know that the 
Cumberland company had anything to do with the inauguration 
of the Development company, nor was it to be known by the 
stockholders of the Cumberland company, nor by its directors, 
nor by its officials generally. 1t was deemed unwise that such 
knowledge should exist, because that knowledge would utterly 
frustrate the purpose had in view by the creation of the De- 
velopment company, since it would be immediately disclosed 
that the Development company was simply a means by which 
and through which the Cumberland company was dealing in 
its own stock. In the light of such knowledge it would ap- 
pear to the public that the purchases and sales of the Devel- 
opment company were not real sales, in the sense of transac- 
tions by an independent, uncontrolled dealer acting in his own 
interest. 

“The status of the Development company, and the real part 
it was playing in the market, was known only to Jas. E. Cald- 
well, president of the Cumberland company; T. D. Webb, its 
treasurer; V. E. Schwab, one oj its board of directors; and 
to the directors of the Landis company and of the Develop- 
nent company, these two latter boards consisting of the same 
three persons, J. T. Landis, Lulan Landis, and J. R. Boone. 

“The money to finance the Development company was pro- 
ured in the following manner: It issued stock to the amount 
f $195,000, which was all transferred to the Cumberland com- 
my. for which the company paid $185,000,, which. money was 
laced to the credit of the Development company on the books 
f the Landis company. These shares of stock were issued 
' John T. Landis and by him endorsed to the Cumberland 
mpany and delivered to it. There was no transfer, how- 
‘er, on the books of the Development company until after 
These 


ited upon the books of the Cumberland company as part of 


e beginning of the present litigation. shares were 
assets.” 

Caldwell and Landis fell out in the summer of 1908, could 

tt settle their accounts out of court and finally suit was 

ought in August of 1908. 

r $457,356.39. 


Landis had presented an account 
The Cumberland company objected to an un- 
rwriting fee of $50,436 in the account and also to paying the 
lary of Landis, which was to be at the rate of $5,000 per 
r, for August and September. 


It required several weeks to hear the testimony in court, a 
The 


matter was referred to a special master for a report and this 


great deal of it being peppery and some of it sensational. 


report was affirmed by the Chancellor, and the Supreme Court 
Out 


of the great tangle of stock jobbing the final outsome was 


now affirms the Chancellor, finally settling the matter. 


therefore something like this, quoting the Supreme Court: 


“The special master first credited the Landis company with 


To this he added certain 


commissions which had been omitted at 14% of one per cent, 


aggregating $841.50. This brought the total credits up to 
$458,197.89. From this he deducted the underwriting fee of 


$50,436, and the salary of Landis for August “and September, 
a total of $51,269.32. This left $406,928.57. 
ducted a note of $200,700, with interest, making a total of 
$201,442.50. $205,486.07. 


counted on this balance from July 27 to Sept. 18, 1908, and 


From this he de- 


This deduction left Interest was 
then was deducted the amount paid the Clarksville National 
Bank by the Cumberland company to take up stock held there. 
Other stock held by other banks and brokers was also taken 
up in the same way by the Cumberland company, these being 
set out in detail in the master’s ,report. Finally on Dec. 1, 
1908, it was found the balance due the Landis company was 
$73,889.48. But it was also found that the Landis company 
had not delivered 1,099 shares of the 4,816 shares of stock 
with which it was chargeable, at $115 per share, aggregating 
$126,385. This left the Landis company in debt $52,485.52. 
this Landis owed 
the Cumberland company $55,120.52 and judgment was ren- 


The interest added to made the amount 
dered for that amount.” 

This suit was commenced in August, 1908. The Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Company bringing suit against 
John T. Landis and the Landis Banking Company, asking for 
an accounting of the joint affairs of the two interests, and for 
an injunction restraining Landis from disposing of the Cum- 
berland company or any other stock of any other corporation 
he might hold. At the first hearing the fact was developed 
that some years ago James E. Caldwell, president of the 
Cumberland company, and other officials of the company, with 
John T. Landis, organized the Southern Telephone Develop- 
ment Company under the laws of the State of New Jersey. 
This company was for the purpose of underwriting all new 
issues of stock put out by the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company.. John T. Landis was elected president of the 
company and the proceeds from the operation of this com- 
pany were to be distributed between the interested parties 
after President Caldwell, of the Cumberland company, had re- 
ceived half the profits. 

The case was carried through the lower courts and fought 
bitterly, the expenses on both sides being heavy. This de- 
cision of the Supreme court closes another miserable Bell 


scandal. 
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The Kansas Convention 


Opening of Battle Against Discriminatory Rates—All Classes in Attendance—Plans for Organization of 
Contract Type—aA Stirring Resolution—Sherman Law Invoked—Live Practical Talks 


Some Kansas papers say this year’s convention at Topeka 


started a telephone war. They need to wake up. It was a 


big stride toward peace—after a victory. The public has 
stood behind the Kansas Independents—all except Wichita, 
which was promoted by politicians who ran the plant into 
as another gold brick for their 
New York 


the ground and then sold it 


glittering collection to the jays from and 


Soston. 

But, strong as has been the public support of the Inde- 
pendents in the past, if they work diligently during the 
next year on the lines they selected at the convention, they 
will have the public with them almost as a unit, and have 
their business on a more steadily profitable basis than ever 
before. 

Three big results mark the meeting—first, the resolution 
calling for state*regulation to prevent free service and dis- 
criminatory rates; second, a stirring challenge to the Fed- 
eral and State officers to prevent their competitor from vio- 
Sherman law; and, third, a successful confer- 


lating the 


oring to secure to itself a monopoly of the telephone busi- 
ness, by wicked and piratical devices of competition, which 
are destructive of legitimate values and tend to demoralize 
the business of supplying an indispensable modern neces- 
sity, its acts to this end being in contravention of the laws 
of the United States and of many of the different states and 
territories; 

“And whereas, ‘t has always conducted its business in 
an arbitrary, arrogant and oppressive manner toward the 
public and its competitors, and has used certain of its sub- 
sidiary companies for the purpose of enabling it to wage 
a ruthless warfare with destructive purpose against its com- 
petitors; 

“And whereas, as one of such subsidiary companies, it 
organized the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company to 
carry on its business in western Missouri and the state of 
Kansas; 

“And whereas, the entire capital stock of such company, 
outstanding at the date of its last report, was only $3,627,- 














The Independent Telephone Men of Kansas Believe in State and National! 


which free and 


ence on practical subjects, in there was a 
wholesome interchange of experience among many mem- 
bers. 

Che resolutions, the passing of which was the most im- 
portant result of the convention, were as follows 


“Resolved, That the Kansas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation hereby places itself on record as favoring the es- 
tablishment by suitable legislation, of a state commission 
duly authorized and empowered by law to establish and to 
enforce reasonable regulation of telephone rates and serv- 
ice; a feature of such regulation to be the elimination of 
all free service, and all discriminatory rates.” 


‘Whereas, the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, widely known as the “Telephone Trust,’ a corporation 
organized as a holding company and which controls about 
twenty-eight subsidiary companies engaged in furnishing 
telephone service throughout the United States, is endeav- 


Associations 


700, with a bonded indebtedness of about $500,000, and to 
enable it to carry on its malicious warfare against its com- 
petitors the said Telephone Trust has advanced to this 
subsidiary the immense sum of more than fourteen millions 
of dollars, notwithstanding the fact that its business since 
1903 has been conducted at a loss; and its surplus and re- 
serve has been entirely wiped out, the deficit for the year 
1909 alone being $315,248; 

“And whereas, in its effort to stifle competition it has 
been guilty of discrimination in charges to its patrons, has 
given free service, has libeled and slandered its competitor 
companies and their officers; has furnished service at prices 
greatly below the cost thereof to communities where com- 
petition was strong, and has been guilty of extortion and 
unjust and unreasonable charges at non-competitive points: 
and has carried its warfare to a point where its securities 
have been reduced on the market from a value command- 
ing $100 per share to less than $35 per share, thereby in- 
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flicting great injury and loss upon innocent holders of 
about 47 per cent of its entire capital stock; 

“And whereas, it has not become necessary for the said 
Telephone Trust to reorganize the said Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Company and it has had its agents engaged in 
buying up from investors who bought at the original un- 
impaired value, shares of its outstanding stock at insig- 
nificant prices, which prevail on account of its failure to 
pay dividends for more than three years last past; 

“And whereas, said American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is now engaged in a final gigantic effort to estab- 
lish a monopoly of the telephone business, and has braz- 
enly announced, through the annual report of its Board of 
Directcrs, that it proposes to absorb its competitors as 
rapidly as it can do so: 

“And whereas, in pursuance of its unlawful purposes and 
in its endeavor to establish huge mergers of all of the wire 
using companies of the United States, it has purchased a 
dominant interest in the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany with which it has until recently competed in the bus- 
iness cf furnishing leased wire telegraph service to the press 
associations, news agencies, boards of trade and numerous 
large industries, a business yielding a revenue of almost 
fifty millions of dollars annually; 

“And whereas, Independent telephone properties in Ohio 
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engaging in carrying on interstate commerce in telephone 
messages, making such absorptions an open, flagrant and 
indefensible violation of the public policy of the nation and 
its Sherman Anti-Trust Law; 

“And whereas, next to the railroads the telephone in- 
dustry represents the greatest public service in the United 
States, serving personally over fifty millions of its people, 
and saving annually hundreds of millions of dollars by its 
numerous benefits in the elimination of the effects of time 
and space upon business transactions; 

“And whereas, experience during the time the telephone 
trust had a monopoly of the industry, under the protection 
of patents, and the history of monopoly from the earliest 
times have shown that monopoly of telephone service 
would tend to restrict the means of communication avail- 
able to the people; and would result in the imposition of 
unreasonable and exorbitant charges to enable the tele- 
phone trust to recoup its losses from piratical warfare and 
wanton competitive waste, as above recited; and to drag 
from an unwilling public extortionate profits increasing the 
cost of living to over one-half the people of the United 
States for the enrichment of a limited clique: 

“Be it therefore resolved—that the Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association in convention assembled hereby chal- 
lenges the attention cf the Federal and State authorities 
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and Their Gatherings are Always Largely 


of the value of about twenty-five millions of dollars were 
bought by it through subterfuge, and its purpose to consol- 
idate these Independent systems with its properties there, 
thus wiping out competition, has been revealed, although 
under the threatened prosecution of the Attorney General 
of that State it was forced to dispose of them without con- 
summating its unlawful design; 

“And whereas, they have purchased control of property 
n Newark, New Jersey; Baltimore, Maryland; Huntington 
and Charlestown, West Virginia; Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Madison and Racine, Wisconsin, and numer- 
ous other places; and have recently brought this policy 
of wiping out competition into the state of Kansas and 
have purchased the exchange in the city of Wichita; 

“And whereas, all of said purchases are in violation of 
the laws of the United States and many of its states; 

“And whereas telephone companies which have been so 
absorbed, and others which they purpose to absorb, are 


Attended, as This Group Testifies. 


of the United States, and of the people of the United States, 
to this unlawful conspiracy to throttle the free development 
of the means of communication for the benefit of a limited 
group of financiers and investors; and demands to know 
why this open and wicked violation of the laws of this coun- 
try so long remain unpunished. 

“And be it further resolved that this association denounces, 
as against the public interest, all discrimination in rates as 
affecting persons using service under like conditions in the 
same communities, and between one community and an- 
other, whereby a temporary loss is incurred as a phase of 
destructive competitive warfare, to be recouped by high 
rates at non-competitive points, or by extortion after the 
elimination of competition; and urge upon the Legislature 
of Kansas the passage of such laws as shall do away with 
this wicked practice which tends to demoralize a great in- 
dustry, and wreak losses upon innocent investors and a 
great body of users of telephone service. 
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“And be it further resolved that this resolution be spread 
upon the records of this association, and published in the 
public press of the State, and that copies be sent to the 
State and National Authorities, that the people may be 
aroused to a realization of the purposes of the clique who 
propose to monopolize and exploit a gigantic industry; and 
that they may be aroused to the defense of their anti-trust 
laws and demand their enforcement.” 


“Whereas, the National Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion is conducting a thorough and effective campaign hav- 
ing for its object the protection, upbuilding, strengthening, 
and public recognition of the standing of the Independent 
telephone industry; and ' 

“Whereas, the said National Association offers to its 
members, in addition to the benefits above recited, an eco- 
nomical and desirable co-operative adjunct in the collec- 
tion and distribution of information which will aid develop- 
ment and sound, economical and profitable management— 

“Be it resolved, that the Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association heartily commends and endorses the policy 
and work of said National Association and urges upon the 
Independent telephone interests of the state that they co- 
operate with said National Association in its work for the 
general good of the industry, and procure for themselves 
the fullest measure of its benefits by joining said associa- 
tion as regularly enrolled members.” 

The stirring resolution against the telephone trust was 
published in full in the influential Topeka Capital, which 
circulates throughout the state, and has been abstracted 
by many leading newspapers throughout the country. 

A resolution was also adopted endorsing the telephone fire 
insurance exchange, recommending it to the companies. 

The Opening Session. 

\fter a cordial welcome had been extended to the tele- 
phone men by Mr. E. W. Rankin, of the Topeka Ad Club, 
and a response by Mr. Charles Morris, of Holton, Presi- 
dent 
outlined the position and needs of the Independent interests 


Address of President Hemphill. 


Hemphill made a vigorous address, which broadly 


He said: 

“The object of this association as at present organized, 
is to promote the welfare of the.members in a business 
way, exchange ideas of management, and the handling of 
equipment, the study of bookkeeping methods and to foster 
and encourage a fraternal and co-operative policy of opera- 
tion. So far as we have been able to judge, these associa- 
tions and the interchange of ideas have been helpful in 
many ways and have been the means of creating in the 
minds of those engaged in the business a sense of obliga- 
tion one to the other that is absolutely unequalled in any 
line of commercialism. These ties of friendship are the 
result very largely of association influence. 

“If all this be true, can we not gain still greater benefits 
from an organization that not only affords the social and 
business interchange of ideas and experiences but which 
The 


est objection that is ever raised by the investor to our 


offers uniform protection to every member? great- 
business is the fear that some neighboring telephone man 
in a close by town will disregard his obligations and sell 
his property to our competitor so that we lose his connec- 
tion. Stop and consider for a moment—is not the break- 
ing of our connections about the only serious thing Inde- 
pendent operators have to fear? The public, while appre- 
ciating the benefits of competition, offers the greater share 
What 


then is needed to make your business one of the best and 


of its business to you because you have made good. 


safest in the world but the continued assurance that your 
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connections are safeguarded? Such a plan of organization 
has been carefully worked out by the most thoughtful men 
in the telephone business, and is warranted to stand the 
legal test. The plan is based on a membership contract 

In this contract, the 
will remain a part of 
the United 


does not prevent him 


which is to run for a period of years. 
applicant pledges that his property 
the National Independent 
States for the period named. 


telephone system of 
This 
from selling this property to whomsoever he may wish, 
and it should be the means of bringing thousands of dol- 
lars of into the Independent field. It is the 


new money 


lack of this protection that keeps capital away. Give to the 
Independent exchange the protection that this membership 
agreement guarantees and you have removed the greatest 
barrier that stands in the way of securing financial assist- 
No legitimate criticism 


ance from the investing public. 


our connection contracts 
The 


modern construction methods and equipment 


other than the weakness of can 


be offered against our business. protection which 


affords has 
completely robbed the telephone industry of its hazards and 
has placed it in a much safer and stable condition as re- 
gards risk than the usual and ordinary commercial enter- 
prise. Our business has to deal with an essential service 
to commercial and social life and must of necessity be per- 
petuated. The foundation for our existence is necessity, 
and the importance of this necessity, instead of diminish- 
ing with the development of our country’s resources, must 
The 


Fach succeeding generation will find addi- 


inevitably increase. story of the telephone has not 

half been told. 

tional uses for it. Such a business as this can lay claim 

to financial support from those who have means to invest 

and, under judicious management, will render a safe return. 
Must Know Their Business. 

“The trouble has never been with the telephone business. 
It is always the fault of those who do not know how to 
You would not take a man from a blacksmith 
Nor 


would you think of condemning the banking business be- 
failure. 


conduct it. 
shop and expect him to make a successful banker. 


cause of his The future course of the telephone 


man should be clear. Let him learn the business to the 


minutest detail. No business presents so many details, has 


so many phases, or offers so much to the industrious mind as 


the telephone. No well managed, honestly financed Inde- 
pendent telephone company ever failed, nor has one ever 
lacked for patronage. This may seem a remarkable state- 


ment, but I defy a successful contradiction. 
Kansas Big Telephone State. 
“According to the government statistics on the telephone 
industry of the United States, 200,333 tele- 


161,913 are non-Bell, leaving that com- 


Kansas has 
phones, of which 
pany only 38,320. 
First, that this 
161,913 telephones, although owned 


“These figures disclose two suggestions: 
industry representing 
and operated each independently of the other with no uni- 
form power of control can, through the agency of a con- 
tinuing membership, contract such as is being proposed 
by the National Association, safeguard its property against 
the unfair competitive tactics of our competitor which we 
are compelled to meet, even to the extent of free service 
which many of us are compelled to fight. 

“The second thought is that the capital invested in this 
great and state-wide industry is furnished almost entirely 
by the citizens of Kansas and if the laws of our state are 
not sufficiently broad to protect our citizens in legitimate 
competition, this organization of men should make it their 
duty to see that such laws are passed. By legitimate com- 
petition I mean that every patron of a telephone company 
should be made to pay the same price for service that every 
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free 


service. If 


other person for a passes are 


pays like 
wrong and corrupting for the railroads, why then are not 
free telephone service and discriminatory rates wrong for 
any public utility? The rule of every man paying for what 
he gets is a good rule, and in public service corporations 
This 
permits of different rates in different exchanges, but pro- 


all should be made to pay alike for a like service. 


getting free service at the ex- 
the 
utility before the public with 


hibits a part of the people 


pense of those who pay. This will graft and 


the 


stop 


special favors and put 


clean hands, and keep them clean. The public utilities of 
our state should not be requiring political favors any more 
than the ordinary business enterprise, neither should they 
be made the target of designing politicians 

“Compe! every utility company in Kansas to charge each 
patron of its service the same price that all others pay for 
the same service and you eliminate these corporations from 


the political arena and remove one of the very disagreeable 


features of the business. Such a law should be in the 
interest of both the public and the corporations. Free serv- 
ice and cut rates are the weapon of the big trust. It has 
neither justice or merit and is unwarranted and wrong. 


This body of men in my judgment can do nothing more 


deserving of credit to themselves or their patrons than to 


encourage and support the passage of such a law as will 


prevent these business methods being practiced. The prin 


ciples for which this association stands and for which it 


should ask our law-makers to grant, is the right to be pro- 
tected in fair, honorable and open competition in the busi 
ness. We do not recognize as honest the purpose or claim 
of ‘universal service.’ 

it means the absolute 


noth- 


“Its avowed object is monopoly; 


domination of the business by a few men who have 


ing in keeping with the public’s wishes other than to exact 
We 

An 
trust, 


all they can get and do as little as possible in return. 
We 

Independent better than a 

but I do that both 


to compete in giving the highest possible standard of serv- 


wish it to remain. 
Bell 


should be 


recognize competition as just. 


might be no 


the 


trust 


lay stress on fact made 


ice and treatment to patrons and that both should be com- 


pelled under the penalty of a rigid law to charge every 


patron alike for a given service 

“The 
‘ountry, is very largely the result of the efforts of the men 
the field. Without 
ind the stimulation due to it, the telephone would not have 


credit of developing the telephone industry in this 


engaged in Independent competition, 
ome into popular use, and the masses would never have 
been permitted to enjoy it. But through competition, rates 
for service have been made so low that the poor man finds 


Who 


who 


t now possible to have his telephene, and he has it. 


the exponents of the ‘one system’ idea 


vould dare say that under monopoly this condition could 


s there of 
ive existed? The value of competition in the telephone 
dustry from the standpoint of development, of reasonable 
ates, and of decent treatment to the public, should not be 
forgotten by the people in dealing 


inderestimated or out 


their patronage. 

“We feel that we have an honorable claim to public pat- 
and that we will continue to have it if we 
that 
We must never make the mistakes of our compet- 
If we 
The Independent tele- 


of this country should continue to be suc- 


Oonage are ever 


mindful good service is supreme and must be ren- 


dered. 
do 


itor and forget the source of our support. we 


n expect the same fatal results. 
. 


hone industry 
its securities should prove satisfactory to in- 


cessful and 


estors. First, because the 


Some one must give the public this 


Two facts render this certain. 
business is a necessity. 


‘ass of service; and second, because the broad minded pol- 
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icies of Independent operators have developed a class of 
skilled in who have 
been held down by old-fashioned, discarded and traditional 


men management and economy, not 
ideas, but who have been allowed to work in the open, to 
use their own ideas and discoveries of co-workers. Free- 
dom in management, freedom to develop the technical and 
scientific features of the business characterize the success 
of Independent telephone achievement. 

Must Give Good Service. 

“Two things are essential in the telephone business to 
our supremacy, namely, good service and development. It 
is not necessary to impress the value of good service. No 
contradicts it. But not everyone realizes how import- 
ant development really is. Both good service and develop- 
The cap- 
ital account of your company must never be closed. 


one 


ment of the exchange is demanded by the public. 
If you 
close it you are’ sooner or later going to find yourself in 
trouble. Get the money in some way to take care of the 
demand of new business, but put the business on a paying 
basis; keep your books right and know what you are doing, 
and you will find yourself at the head of a growing and 
successful business before you know it. 

“The 


saving. 


great problem of the busy world today is time 
The trend of progress is along the line of making 
time more valuable and increasing the scope and possibili- 
ties of what can be accomplished in the shortest time limit. 
In this respect the telephone will play its part. Its possi- 
bilities have no limit. The uses to which it will be put are 
manifold. Like the ‘endless chain system,’ each telephone 
installed calls for another, each use to which it is put cre- 
ates another, and so the demand continues to increase. 
“You this had 
something of permanent value to your fellow men by aid- 
Much 


more than ordinary credit is due you for your work, and 


men of association have part in doing 


ing in the development of so useful an invention. 


the chance which you took in the pioneer days of the busi- 
ness. It has served to lighten the burdens from millions 
of people, for what would we do today without the tele 
phone? 

“It is not every vocation-in life that has in it the human 
element that this 
your fellow so well and faithfully. 


of it in that light? 


the opportunity to 


Have you ever thought 


has, or gives serve 
The exchange manager holds a semi- 
official position every day of his life; in fact, every employe 
holds such a relation. To be in a position that constantly 
demands one’s best efforts to faithfully serve the public 
should call forth the best there is in a man.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a practical session called forth 
some good papers, as listed in the program published in 
TeLEpHoNY April 23, and the discussion brought out many 
more practical ideas. The papers will be published sep- 
Among the points 
the 


arately in early issues of TELEPHONY. 


developed in the discussion, during this session and 

practical session of the next day were the following: 
Practical Conference. 

The relative merits of the horse and motorcycle, or auto- 

mobile for clearing trouble depend much upon local conditions. 

Where lines are long, and roads are good, as in western Kan- 


sas, it pays to use an automobile; the motorcycle has a spe- 


cial field in repairing instrument trouble. A man can only 
visit and repair one or two telephones a day in some territory 
with a horse. One manager now waits for his noon mail, 


takes care of it, and goes out on his country line, repairs the 
troubles, and gets back in time for supper. A motorcycle, or 
automobile will give good service steadily, and at small ex- 
pense, if well cared for. 

In hunting toll line trouble the man with a horse can cover 


his line more closely, with less risk of going by his trouble. A 
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horse has the advantage in an exchange where lines are short, 
and bad. A good lineman wants a gentle horse, 
that will stand without hitching. 

Although there was some disagreement as to the advisa 
bility of employing the automobile on toll line trouble, the 
point was brought out that the time saved in getting to the 
trouble is a big element in keeping,up long distance earnings. 
Where a toll line is bringing in from $2 to $4 a day the saving 


roads are 


of a few hours in making repairs is a considerable item, and 
in addition, gives a company the valuable reputation of giving 
service all the time. 

In locating town and city trouble it is often advisable to 
walk. They can cover alleys, etc., more 


have the men 


e q - . . . 
thoroughly and often see and clear defective conditions 
which have not been reported. 

Testing came up for extended discussion, and the 


economy of using a good ohmmeter or voltmeter was gen- 
Often the 


chief operator, who also may keep the books, can learn to 


erally agreed upon, even for small exchanges. 


test the lines, and help the outside man to get results 


quickly. A saving of a few hours a day pays for the in- 


strument very soon. It is necessary to learn to use the 


instrument, although this is not difficult, and records must 
be kept of measurements on toll and long-bridging party 


lines. One man reported that he could often locate trouble 


meter quickly, to within one or two spans, with an ohmmeter. 


When a telephone does not talk right, after a line has 


been in service some time, a voltmeter or ohmmeter will 


often show the presence of bad joints. A resistance of sev- 
eral thousand ohms above normal is sometimes registered, 
and shows the need of a general cleaning up. Sometimes 
a bad joint is the result of the unskillful workmanship of 
a good-natured farmer, who, on seeing the line down, 
splices in a piece of old wire, and is too modest to report 


what he has done 


The 
upon the grouping of stations 
Mr. Arthur 
this 
point that an ohmmeter eliminates the personal equation. 


resistance of bridging party line depends much 


Bessey Smith, when called upon, discussed 


problem at some length, and also brought out the 


when testing with 
test 
\ good ohmmeter, which 


No two men will get the same “feeling” 


a generator, but all should agree on the results of a 
with a voltmeter, or ohmmeter 
will not open, or develop resistance in the joints, should be 
purchased; quality is preferable to a low price. 

Page’s maintenance 


records, the author dwelt on the point that when duplicates 


In the discussion of Mr. paper on 
of trouble tickets go to the manager every night trouble 
will be taken care of promptly. The duplicate ticket gives 


the manager a check on the staff. The value of a record 
which shows clearly the repetition of the same trouble on 
a line was brought out by one of the managers. The con- 
vention appreciated the humor of his statement that one 
of his boys, who was recently discussing this subject, said: 
“Whenever a wind storm comes up and a cross comes in 
on that line, I know just where to go to get it.” 

Mr. McQuown mentioned the economies which can be 
made as a result of a detailed study of trouble tickets by 
the wire chief and manager. At the end of a month tickets 
can be grouped and regrouped in different classifications, 
showing frequency and cost of different kinds of repairs, 
expenditure by different men, etc. This shows how to cut 


expenses by teaching or bracing up some _ troublemen, 
changing construction, methods, etc. 

Adequate trouble records not only eliminate unjustifiable 
claims for rebates, but aid in fixing legal responsibility, and 


prevent payment of unjust claims for damages due to fallen 


lines in the road. 
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A record of troubles not permanently repaired, for good 
reason, may be kept in a separate file, and turned over to 
the men during occasional periods when they would other 
wise be idle. 

In one exchange having about 30 country lines they are 
all tested once a month. On each day every party on one 
This prevents long delay in locating 
not report of 


or two lines is called. 


minor difficulties, which subscribers might 
their own motion. 
After Mr. C. J. 


mission,” there was considerable discussion of the talking 
efficiency of long-grounded lines. Although they are un- 


Myers had read his paper on “Trans- 


reliable, and extremely variable, it surprised many to hear 
some of the reports from the sections where the climate is 
dry, and there are no disturbing electrical influences. 
One man talks 44 miles on a grounded line. Transmis- 
This line is in ‘a dry country, 
“Static” 


sion is fairly intelligible 
with no trees, and no wires carrying heavy current 
troubles are frequent, however. 

The subject of iron wire joints came up again, and it 
certain times, 


was pointed out that in some places, and at 


sleeves are carelessly stored 
a film of dust Such 
when used, or the joint will be unreliable 

Mr. Myers told of one case which had been reported to 
fim where a pair of No. 8 N. B. S. copper wires had held 
a lot of poles upon a lead during a driving sleet storm 
The importance 


of a tensile strain between guys is not always recognized 


particularly in the spring, if 


forms inside. sleeves must be clean 


after smaller wires had failed in places. 


as a binder for the line. It might even be good practice 


on some heavy toll leads over which telegraphic messages 
are sent to carry a pair of No. 8 iron wire. These would 


tend to hold up the line under extraordinary stress, and 


their resistance would not prevent their use for local toll 
and telegraphic messages 
Addresses by Visitors 


Ware of the 


discussed the 


National 


work 


Thursday morning Secretary J. B. 


Independent Telephone Association 
being done by that body and invited all Independent tele- 
also described in 
detail the local 


from membership in the National Association. He 


phone men to co-operate in this work; he 
advantages which accrue to companies 
said in 
part: 

While the organization of the telephone systems is para- 
mount and should be pushed along the lines so clearly ex- 
plained by Mr. Woods and Mr. Gary, it is not proposed by 


the directors and officers of the National Association to 


discontinue the present State or National Associations— 
at least in the near future. 
The last national convention made some _ important 


changes in the constitution of the association, among which 
were the following: 

1. The affairs of the association, including the election 
of officers, are vested in a board of seventeen (17) direc- 
tors. 

2. Membership in the National Association to be the in- 
dividual operating companies with a nominal membership 
fee of $10.00. 

3. No 
State Association for the 
latter is to be supported by 


dues are to be made upon the 
National Association, but the 


the annual membership dues 


assessment or 


and by voluntary pledges. 
4. The State Associations are to select delegates to the 
National Association as heretoforé, and from the Nationa! 


Association members. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the delegates to the national 
convention are to be selected from the members of the 


National Association, it becomes important that the in- 
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dividual operating companies should identify themselves di- 
rectly with the National Association. 

Some of the benefits secured by the individual companies 
in connection with membership in the National Association 


were outlined. Among others they include the receiving 
from the Association a copy of each of the following: 

1910 Directory of Telephone Companies. This is the 
most complete list of Independent and Bell telephone com- 
panies ever published. 16,507 Independents and 32 Bell 
companies, 

Depreciation Report. This comprehensive report is the 
result of the joint efforts and careful consideration given 
by the committee composed of Mr. W. Roy McCanne, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. G. R. Johnston, Columbus, Ohio; and 
Mr. Chas. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich. It is the most 
complete, conservative and sane handling of this all-import- 
ant subject yet published. 

Telephone Magazine or Journal. To each member the 
Association will send for one year any Independent tele- 
phone paper or journal desired. 

Steel and Iron Wire Specifications. This set of specifica- 
tions is now on the press and is the result of conference 
action of a number of the larger operating companies. It 
contains plain instructions and simple methods of testing 
telephone wires, and will be invaluable to the smaller com- 
panies 

Extra copies will be furnished at moderate prices. 

In addition to the above the association will also send to 
members, from pamphlets of previous years’ publications, the 
following: 

1. “Some Comments on the 1907 Annual Report of Ameri- 
‘ran T. & T. Co.,” by Gansey R. Johnston. 

2. “Telephone Mergers Illegal” and “A Larger View,” by 
A. C. Lindemuth. 

3. “An Increase in Rates Justified,” by T. D. Atwater. 
“\What Telephone Monopoly Would Mean,” by Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Association, 1907. 


5. “A Discussion of Telephone Competition,” by J. H. Ains- 
vorth and G. R. Johnston, 1908. 

6. “Exclusive Telephone Toll Contract Decisions,” in the 
Delphos and Middlepoint, Ohio, and Monroe-Wayne, N. Y.. 
ases, 1908. 

7. Sundry Papers and Reports. 

It was pointed out that a large number of the smaller com- 
panies frequently had engineering and legal telephone problems 
irise upon which competent advice was not available. It is 
the purpose of the National Association to furnish to a rea- 
sonable extent, and without cost to its members, suggestions 
ind advice by professional men of recognized ability and 
standing. 

hus the National Association proposes to give to each of 
its members that which actually costs more than is covered 
the nominal dues charged. 

Mr. Theodore Gary, president of the Topeka Independent 
lelephone Company made a most interesting address. 

Frank H. Woods, president of the National Association, 
made an address in which he foretold the strengthening of 
he industry in Kansas if the contract form of organization 
s adopted. He vigorously denounced the unfair methods 


t 


of the Bell telephone interests and their attitude toward 


competition. His address, in part, appears on page 569. Fre- 


quent and enthusiastic applause greeted some of the tell- 
ing points he made. 

\fter the address by Mr. Woods, adjournment was taken 
or luncheon. The first business of the afternoon session 
was the passing of resolutions, which have been printed 
in the early part of this report. There was unanimous ap- 
proval of these resolutions, and the concurrence was very 
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evidently the result of careful consideration, as the keenest 
interest had been shown in the matters upon which they 
bore. 

Resolutions were also passed expressing the gratitude of 
the delegates for the able and untiring services of President 
Hemphill and Secretary Clarke, who have devoted much 
time to the work of the association. 

Nominations were then received for officers: The Kansas 
association nominates its officers from the floor and elects 
a president by ballot. Mr. Hemphill was nominated, and 
also Judge G. C. Dimm of Holton. Mr. Hemphill was re- 
elected and Judge Dimm, after congratulating him, nomi- 
nated Mr. Clarke as secretary, who was elected. President 
Hemphill then announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: To work out the reorganization scheme 
a committee was named as follows: A. A. Godard, Topeka; 
C. L. Brown, Abilene; C. J. Myers, Kansas City; J. D. 
Joseph, Whitewater, and William Burns, Hutchinson. 

To help the passage of the state utilities commission bill 
the following committeemen were named: W. H. Nelson, 
Smith Center; A. T. Rodgers, Beloit; Charles Morris, Hol- 
ton; J. M. Bennett, Meade, and J. D. Myers, Ottawa. Dur- 
ing the campaign the Independents will, by united efforts, 
make the state commission a political issue. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson it was voted to leave the ap- 
pointment of delegates to the 1910 national convention to 
the executive committee. 

The convention closed with a practical session, and re- 
ports on local conditions. 

Mr. J. A. Zimmerman, of Valley Falls, opened this 
branch of the meeting with the statement that although the 
Bell company has cut rates in his territory he is gaining 
subscribers at a heavier rate than theirs, and that the people 
do not seem to care for Bell service at any price. 

One of the interesting papers was by Mr. H. E. Baker, 
who spoke as follows on 

“Our Experience with the Bell.” 

“In 1898 the Bell telephone company built the first tele- 
phone line into Overbrook. In order to induce the Bell 
company to build this line the business men of Overbrook 
had to buy $300 worth of toll coupon books to be used on 
this line, or to guarantee that the service would be used. 

“The Bell company had only seven miles of line to build 
from its main line to reach Overbrook, and, judging from 
the appearance of the line, the $300 was probably all the 
money that was expended in building it. The line ex- 
tended to Topeka, with about four other stations on the 
same line. 

“At that time many of the people of Overbrook had 
never seen a telephone, or, at least, never talked over one. 
The druggist had a short line between his store and resi- 
dence; but the building of this line created, as all new 
things do, an undue amount of curiosity, and men would 
congregate upon the streets to discuss the event. 

“This led four of the business men to believe that a 
small telephone exchange could be built and run with 
some convenience to the town, if not with profit to them- 
selves. So, with a pledge of thirty-five telephones, they 
ordered a one hundred drop switchboard, and telephones 
and wire to erect an exchange. Then they did what at 
that time was thought to be an impossibility, namely, to 
run and operate an exchange with profit in an unincorpo- 
rated town with less than four hundred inhabitants. 

“After the exchange had been built and the people had 
seen how convenient it was, this company realized that if 

it could get connections with Topeka, Ottawa, Osage City, 
and Lawrence (a wheel of large cities of which Overbrook 
is the hub), whereby the business men could talk to those 
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cities without having to leave their places of business and 
go down the street to the Bell station, their exchange 
would be built upon a foundation that would be lasting. 

“With this end in view they sent a representative of 
their company to Topeka to confer with the manager of 
the Bell telephone company and to determine whether an 
arrangement could be made whereby the Bell toll line 
could be connected with the Overbrook exchange. When 
the matter was mentioned by this representative he met 
with such a rebuff that, in his desperation, he went so 
far as to offer to handle the line for the Bell people with- 
out any charge, all of which Mr. Mulvane, the manager of 
the Bell company, most emphatically declined to consider, 
saying that the Bell company would have nothing what- 
ever to do with any local Independent telephone exchange; 
at which the representative of Overbrook went to his hotel, 
grieved at the vain and haughty spirit of the Bell telephone 
company 

“A friend, noting his despondent state of mind, inquired 
the cause, and, upon being told, advised him to call upon 
Mr. Pankey, then manager of the new Independent tele- 
phone company of Topeka, which he did. He met with 
such a different spirit that before he left Mr. Pankey’s 
office he had agreed that he would meet the Topeka Inde 
pendent company with a toll line at the county line 

“Mind you, this was without any authority from his own 
company, whose only resource, other than its exchange, 
was several outstanding notes upon which they were not 
getting enough money ahead to pay the interest. How- 
ever, Mr. Pankey had tilled him so full of hope for the fu- 
ture that they began at once to raise the money to build 
this toll line. 


“They did not do as the Bell company had done; ask for 


a pledge. They knew that their fellow townsmen had at 
least $300 of their money posted for the Bell service. The 
line was built; and, after some months’ delay on Brother 


I 


Pankey’s part, due to the great demand for the services « 
his construction men, owing to the rapid rate at which his 
company was installing telephones, the connection was 
established 

“After the line was completed, Mr. Cordts, treasurer of 
the telephone company and now cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Overbrook, bought up these Bell coupon 
books at 80 cents on the dollar from the business men of 
Overbrook and sold them again to parties living in other 
towns and to the Bell telephone company’s agent, who kept 
the Overbrook station (he being a restaurant keeper in 


the town), at 90 cents on the dollar, this agent turning 


them in to the Bell company in full settlement of the month’s 
business Thus they soon disposed of the Bell coupor 
books at a profit 

“We defy any other company to show where it has 


proht on the business done by the arch 


enemy's competition, toll lines, either great or small 

“In December, 1905, 1 became a stockholder and also 
manager of the Overbrook exchange [ had not been there 
long when the Bell people sent a traveling agent to see me 


They wanted us to take their toll line our board. I was 

new man in the town, and the management of a telephone 
exchange was new to me, and I hardly knew what to do 
with this fellow; but I had been in the telephone business 
long enough to find out what the Bell company would do 
if it had the opportunity, so I gave this agent to under- 
stand that we would not take the line on our board. From 
time to time the Bell company’s agents came to me trying 
to get a line on our board. At one time one of the agents 
moved his family to Overbrook to live, and threatened to 


build another exchange. At another time they claimed to 








have a carload of poles ordered to build another exchange. 
But none of these attempts frightened us in the least, 
though at times they made us some good propositions and 
we could have made more money if we had taken their line 
on our board; but we knew that by so doing we would in- 
jure our Independent company in Topeka, and for this 
reason we refused the Bell connections. We expect pro- 
tection from the larger Independent exchanges as long as 
we are trying to protect them.” 
What a Difference a Few Hours Make. 


The above line is the caption of the reading matter on a 





mailing card which bears on the reverse side the cartoon here 
with reproduced. It is issued by the Jefferson County Tele 














THE TELEPHONE SITUATION AS IT REALLY IS. 
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| BEFORE AFTER j 
| PHONE USER —Really, Mr. Trust, we can't TELEPHONE TRUST—We will reduce your | 
| afford to pay the increased rate you de- rate, give you free service or anything you | 
| mand want if you will only promise not to ‘Use 
| 3 the Home Phone."* 

| TELEPHONE TRUST—Nothin’ doin’ We } 
| need the money PHONE USER — Nothing doing. You're too late. 
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The Power of Competition! A Striking ‘‘Before and After’’ Car- 
toon Used in the Advertising Campaign of the Independent 
Telephone Company at Watertown, New York. 


phone Company of Watertown, New York, which is producing 
some vigorous and effective advertising matter 

Che card says: 

“When The Trust had you where the hair was short, cat 
you remember how indifferent they were to your needs ane 
requirements ? 

“Do you remember how that condition made you mad 
ver, and you promised your support to any movement th 
would give you relief? 

“The ‘Home ‘Phone’ is your 
vou supporting it as promised; or are you helping The Trus 
destroy it, by treating it with indifference? 


‘Think it over seriously, Mr. Phone User.” 





—@- 


Telephone Operators Prove Their Faithfulness to Duty 
The night operators of the Coffey County Telephone Co! 

pany, at Waverly, Kan., recently proved their faithfulness 

the company by which they are employed. When a fire brol 
out in the building adjoining the one in which the telepho 
exchange is located, the girls stayed at the board The root 
hecame dense with smoke and it was almost impossible f 
anyone to stay in the room, yet the operators refused 
leave the board until obliged to do so and were finally 


out by the firemen. 





London Department Store Helps Boost Telephone Business 
According to the Electrical World, Selfridge’s, the Americ 
iepartment store in London, has offered to have a telephone 
stalled in any business or private house and pay 10 per ce: 
if the first year’s charges. The order is given direct to 
telephone company, who by an arrangement with Selfridg: 
will make the 10 per cent reduction in bills. The compa: 
says it looks for its return in the business that will result 


in the publicity received. 
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The Issue in Kansas’ 


By Frank H. Woods 


President National Independent Telephone Association. 


The Independent telephone men of Kansas face the same 
conditions, and have the same problems to solve, as the Inde 
pendent telephone men of other states. The giant telephone 
trust is here attempting to throttle you, and annihilate com- 
petition, just as in lowa and Ohio and elsewhere it is reaching 
out to regain control of a field lost through a policy of greed. 
\s President of your national organization I have been brought 
into close touch with the great fight which the Independent 
telephone interests of this country are making to maintain 
their identity and protect their investmens. This fight is not 
one of their own seeking, but it is a fight they are not running 
away from, and which they must not evade. 

Under a patent right the Bell company maintained a mon 
epoly in the telephone field for twenty years. At the time 
competition became possible it had developed this field only 
to the point where less than 300,000 telephones were in use. 
loday, after much less than twenty years of competition, 
there are between eight and nine million telephones in use. 
This result is due in very large part to the intelligence and 
husiness judgment which guided the very active competition 
offered by the Independents. When its patent rights expired 
the Bell had the opportunity to make choice between two 
courses. It could have conceded that the field was too large 
for one company to develop properly, and have entered into 
co-operative agreements with local capitalists whereby both 
he parent company, as a long distance concern, and the 
local company could prosper. Instead of doing that, from 
the very hour of its incorporation, it has pursued a_ policy 
that has but one object, the stamping out of all competition 
and the monopolizing of the field to itself 

In pursuance of that policy it organized. at the beginning, 
twenty-eight different subsidiary companies. In each of thes« 
empanies the Bell retained a controlling stock interest, and 
in each of them it has been the controlling factor. Under 
the pretense that in this way local men could share in the 
rich profits of the business, it secured the investment of mil 
lions of local capital which it has freely utilized in fighting 
down every bit of competition. It has used this money to 
finance the fight to stamp out the Independent companies. 
The competition inaugurated by the telephone trust has been 
lestructive, but the chief victims of it have been its own sub- 
sidiary companies. Some of these subsidiary companies 
haven't paid a dividend in years. The surplus accumulated 

monopoly days has been spent in trying to stamp out legiti 
mate competition by Independents. This is true of the Towa 

Bell) Telephone Company, the Central Union, which covers 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, outside of several big cities, and 
1 the Michigan, which had to go through a receiver to a 
reorganization. Central Union stock has been a drug on the 
market for years at fifteen to twenty-five dollars a share. The 
men who bought that stock paid a hundred dollars a share 
tor it. They have gone without dividends for fifteen years, 
ind now the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, after 
aving used the Central Union as a feeder and having taken 


hundred dollars from the local investor, is sending around 
gents to buy up the stock at twenty and twenty-five dollars, 

carry out some new scheme it has incubated. 

Coming nearer home, take the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
hone Company, another of those subsidiary organizations. 
which the Bell telephone trust has used asa club to beat out 
he financial brains of competition. When competition first 
“Abstract of address at the convention of the Kansas Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association. 
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came to it in this state, it was serving but a small proportion 
of the communities and the inhabitants thereof. If its man 

agers had been imbued with any instinct of fairness in waging’ 
competition, it would not have resorted to the tactics it did, 
of giving free service, of cutting rates and rentals down be- 
low cost, of wildly thrashing out in every direction to beat 
down competitors. It played the dog in the manger. It was 
not giving service in a number of towns and to the farmers 
of this state because it preferred to confine its energies to 
those communities where its investments were reaping rich 
rewards. But when you Independents sought to meet the de- 
mand for telephone.service in the sections the Bell had neg 

lected or passed over as not desirable, what happened?  Ev- 
erywhere you made an investment, they came with an ex- 
change and an equipment; wherever you desired to or did 
stretch a wire, they stretched one, too. They were not con 

tent that you should be allowed to live. In their minds you 
were trespassing on a field they had reserved for themselves. 
They cared not a whit for the public. The Bell powers in 
control had made themselves believe that the telephone was 
a natural monopoly, and that they had been divinely appointed 


to administer it. If they. were not ready to give service to 
a community, then that community must wait until they were 
ready. Nobody in that community must have the temerity, 
the hardihood, to provide the service the people wanted. 
“Hands off,” said the Bell, “that’s ours, and we will come and 
take it when we get good and ready. If the service we are 
giving them now isn’t satisfactory, let them wait until we de- 
cide to better it.” 

Many of you did not concede the right of the Bell to play 
the part of Providence to the people, a Providence that would 
hestow its blessings when it got ready and not before. You 
built plants, you installed telephones, but the minute you 
began to grow and to extend your lines, then the Bell was 
upon your back. I need not repeat the methods by which they 
sought to beat you into the earth, to destroy your investments, 
to put you out of business. That you still live and prosper 
is proof that they failed. But what has been the effect on 
the Missouri & Kansas company? From a dividend-paying 
proposition, it has dropped to the point where its shares bring 
about $30 on the market. These, too, are being picked up by 
Bell agents. The A. T. & T. Co. is going to reorganize the 
Missouri & Kansas along the old familiar lines. It now owns 
53 per cent of its stock, and is its creditor to the extent of 
nearly $14,000,000. At the last annual meeting, in lebruary, 
President Gleed reported that the company had a floating debt 
'f $15,000,000, and practically all of this is owed to the tele- 
phone trust. How did it come to owe all that money ? 


The Missouri & Kansas is capitalized at $3,600,000 and it 
has a bond issue of about $5,000,000. But it owes the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company fourteen millions, money 
loaned by that company to financially equip the Missouri & 
Kansas to make the fight against the Independents. That 
money has been spent in fighting you people. Part of it is 
represented by equipment and exchanges, and part. of it rep- 
resents the losses sustained in all this giving of free service 
and rate cutting. In 1904 the company had a surplus of $500,- 
000. That has all been dissipated. Its 1906 report showed a 
deficit of almost $300,000 for the year. It tried to keep up 
dividends by raiding the surplus accounts, the renewal reserve 
fund and the maintenance reserve account. The latter showed 
a deficit for the last year reported of $339,000. Since 1903 
that company has been steadily declining, due to the policy of 
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the trust in trying to stamp out competition. It has now 
exhaused itself, and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is going to come forward and accept stock for the 
money owed to it, it says. 

The Independents of Kansas and Missouri have whipped 
the Missouri & Kansas. In doing so you, too, have been hurt. 
The Bell business policy has prevented you from getting all of 
the rewards that legitimately belong to the development you 
have accomplished in this state with the Independent plants. 
Their cut-throat competition has not been able to put you out 
of business, but it has curtailed the rewards of your industry 
and intelligence. It may be that some of you have tired of 
the fight. The trust thinks so, at any rate. It has changed 
its tactics. It is now engaged in carrying out a policy that 
has for its object the purchase of successful and important 
companies. In this way it hopes to break up the fast solidi- 
fying groups of Independents into the old small groups, by 
taking away your terminals in the larger cities. In Iowa it 
has purchased Independent plants at Des Moines, Cedar Rap- 
ids and Dubuque: in Wisconsin it has purchased the Madison 
plant. In Ohio it tried to gobble the important terminals at 
Toledo, Columbus, Cleveland and Dayton and the Unitea 
States Long Distance company. The attorney general of Ohio 
stepped in there, and prevented the deal from going through. 
The trust had to turn its investment over to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., who have solemnly pledged that these plants will be 
operated as a part of the Independent telephone system in 
competition with the Bell company. The telephone trust at- 
tempted to override public sentiment by securing the passage 
of the Elson bill in the Ohio legislature. a bill meant to 
legalize telephone mergers. 

Chat bill passed the house, under pressure from a power 
ful lobby that is understood to have spent money so liberally 
and openly that a bribery investigation was instituted under 
joint resolution of both houses of the State Legislature and 
sufficient evidence was obtained to place the matter before a 
grand jury. The senate killed the Elson bill, and the con 
tinuance of competition is assured to the people of Ohio 

How about it here in Kansas? The Missouri & Kansas 
company has overriden your anti-trust laws and the federal 
anti-trust laws and purchased the Independent plant at \Wichi 
ta, and has announced that competition at Wichita is to be 
done away with. What are the authorities of Kansas going 
to do about it? Will they permit the people of Wichita and 
of the entire state of Kansas to be again subjected to the 
exactions and extortions of a telephone monopoly? For years 
your law makers have been passing laws for the protection 
of competition and the prevention of all combination that tried 
to stifle it. This is the established policy of your state, and 
of the commen law everywhere. 

If the Bell goes ahead unrestrained and unopposed and 
takes possession of your big terminals, your toll lines will go 
with them, and the smaller Independents will have to take 
on the Bell toll lines on such terms as they can get, and be- 
come feeders to its system. 

The way the Bell company has treated its stockholders in 
the Michigan, the Iowa, the Central Union and the Missouri 
& Kansas is a good indication of what it will do to you when 
it reduces you to the condition of mere vassals of the big 
trust. If you want any more evidence of how selfish the Bell 
is and how little it cares for the public interest, let me recall 
to you the experiences of Smith Center and Philipsburg, in 
your own state. When the Bell, vears ago, was given a court 
decree that the Independent companies there were violating 
its patents, it sent its men down there and burned the plants 
as old junk. It did not care a snap for the rights of the peo- 
ple of Smith and Philips counties. It didn’t replace the ser- 
vice it destroyéd with one of its own, but it has made those 
two counties barren fields ever since, so far as its telephone 
business is concerned. The Bell isn’t interested in furnishing 
service except where it is certain it will pay large returns. It 
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will be very glad of the opportunity to destroy competition 
through its new plan of buying out the big Independent plants, 
and after that it will destroy the smaller companies at its 
pleasure. 

This is no idle prophecy; the Bell has talked natural 
monopoly until it believes it, and has induced some of the 
people to believe it. There can be no monopoly resting in the 
Bell as long as the Independents are in existence, and there 
is no doubt about what the Bell will do to the Independents 
if it ever gets them in the position where it is now maneuver- 
ing to place them. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company is en- 
deavoring to establish a merger of all the wire using com 
panies. It purchased a dominant interest in the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and is attempting to purchase the 
large Independent telephone companies that control the com- 
mercial centers of the country and support our toll line sys- 
The Standard 
The big 


tems, and to go on and complete its merger 
Oil decision has checked its movement somewhat. 
financiers are afraid of the Supreme Court, and they don’t 
know just yet how they stand at Washington. They are not 
so very much afraid of the Attorney General's office. Mr. 
Wickersham has some curious ideas about the rights of big 
corporations. Senator LaFollette called attention to the re- 
markable action of Attorney General Wickersham in dismiss- 
ing the prosecution against the New Haven Railroad Company 
for violating the federal anti-trust law by buying up a con- 
trolling interest in its competitor, the Boston & Maine. Mr. 
Wickersham justified his act by saying the question was one 
that concerned the state of Massachusetts, and that as the 
legislature of that state had passed a law authorizing a holding 
company, he would not press the action. Senator LaFollette 
in a recent speech before the Senate characterizes this action 
in the following language: 

“Tf the Federal anti-trust law can be repealed by the state 
legislatures, if the department of justice at Washington will 
hold conference with and lend countenance to the agents of the 
law-breaking corporations while they lobby through state 
legislatures a pretended sanction of their violation of the crim- 
inal statutes of the federal government and then, by official 
edict, make such state statutes a shield and cover under which 
the criminal corporations may go unwhipped of justice—if 
the door of the federal court may be thus closed in the face 
of the wronged and outraged public by the attorney general 
ef the United States, then, sir, the law becomes a black art 
and justice a mere juggler’s pawn.” 

The Sherman law provides that where any act is done in 
the way of combining competing companies it is an act in re- 
straint of trade, and your state law is framed along the same 
lines. Upon its enforcement depends in a measure your safety. 
If the Bell can go in its way buying out the companies it 
wants, either through offers of a flattering sum or because 
some Independents may have grown tired of being up on the 
firing line so long, it will eventually get the smaller fellows, 
either by the throat or else by crushing them out. The peo 
ple want competition because they have had a taste of mon- 
opoly prices and monopoly arrogance, and they know that with 
competition gone the old conditions will prevail. 

That their fears are well founded is shown in Cedar Rapids, 
Dubuque and Des Moines, where a raise in rates has either 
been decided upon or is under contemplation. Under the 
pretense of universal service, through toll line connections, 
the Bell will seek to raise rates. It has been using the money 
it has secured through high rates in the big cities, where it has 
maintained a monopoly, to furnish the funds it loaned to the 
Central Union, the Missouri & Kansas and other companies 
to stifle competition; and after it gets all of the stock in its 
own hands it will reorganize them. After that, if it has by 
that time taken in enough Independent lines in strong com- 
petitive points, it will proceed to repay itself by increasing 
charges to the public. 
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Competition has taken from the Bell the power it once had 
to earn tremendous dividends. There isn’t a city today where 
competition exists that cannot give substantial proof of the 
benefits that accrue to the people by reason of that competi- 
tion. 

The city of Lincoln, Nebraska, my home city, is a striking 
3efore competition the county had but 1,500 tele- 
phones, all on the Bell system. The equipment was ancient 
and the company refused to extend its lines to the farms or to 


example. 


make certain city extensions because it was content with the 
returns it was securing. Today we have 15,000 telephones in 
Lancaster county, two-thirds of them Independent telephones. 

.n average reduction in price of $24 a year on each telephone 
resulted from competition. If the development under one sys 
tem had been as great in the past six years, since competition 
began, as it has been under both, those who use the 15,000 
telephones would be paying $360,000 a year more for them. 
If to this you add the fact that the area of free service has 
been extended, that toll line rates have been reduced an aver- 
age of 20 per cent, outside the county and two-thirds in the 
county, it would be possible to show that the people of Lan- 
caster county are paying $500,000 a year less for their tele 
phone service than they would be paying under monopoly 
conditions. If we add to this the further fact that under 
monopoly, monopoly prices would rule, this sum would be 
increased at least 20 per cent. 

What are the Independents to do? Sit tight, don’t get 
xcited. After having whipped the Missouri & Kansas com 
pany in this state, the Independent companies of Kansas do 
not want to let the Bell make them believe they were the ones 


who were beaten. The Independents need a better organiza 
tion, a bigger organization. If there is one message above 
all others I wish to bring to you it is to have confidence 


onfidence in yourselves, confidence in your future, confidence 
in your ability, confidence in each other. Some of you may 
feel a little sore and lame after having gone up against thi 
bruising competition of the Bell, but just remember this, you 
lave your fight in Kansas won. That the Bell finds it necessary 
to begin buying our Independent companies is proof of that 
even if you did not feel it in your bones and know it. What 
vou must do is to get closer together. Your state association 
uught to be made up of a continuing membership, bound to- 
gether by mutual agreements such as will insure the continued 
affiliation of each company with all the Independent companies 
for a period of years. In that way you will protect yourself 
wainst purchases by the Bell or Independent companies; or 
f it does purchase them, it cannot turn them against you as 
weapons for your destruction. The Nebraska association has 
that kind of a contract, and the National association has 
adopted it, and is urging it upon all state organizations as a 
clearly enforcible contract and a defensive armor against all 
ittacks from the rear. 

There is another point I want to urge upon you. That is 
that we must standardize service. People want first-class ser- 
rice before they want cheap rates. They are willing to pay 
for good service, and it is an obligation resting on you to 
give them that kind of service. “Harrimanize” your systems. 
Chat means putting your physical equipment into shape so that 
irst-class service can be given. Then you can get a good 
rice for it. When the Union Pacific went on the financial 
shoals years ago, a half dozen big railroad men and financiers 
looked it over with a view to reorganization, but none of them 
vould undertake the job. Along came Edward H. Harriman, 
leared off all its debts, reconstructed the road, and although 
ne was derided as a dreamer and crazy, he made the Union 
Pacific one of the big, fine roads of the country, and placed 
it high among the dividend payers. He made service his first 
bject. He was then able to get his price for it. There is 
i lesson in that to all of us. 


If you will stick together, if you will raise the battle cry of 
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“no surrender,” if you will improve your properties along the 
lines I have just mentioned, you can form an organization 
that will preserve your individual ownership and at the same 
time give you all of the benefits there are in an association 
of capital and effort; you can insure your future participation 
in a profitable business of high utility to the people, and you 
can show to the rest of the nation that the Kansas Spirit 
is alive and all-pervading as ever. 





Complaint Made Against Wisconsin Telephone Company’s 
Rates in Milwaukee. 

A complaint against the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
charging that unjust and discriminatory rates are imposed 
has been filed with the Railroad Commission by thirty-one 
Complaint is made against the 
charge of $96 a year per instrument and against the con- 


Milwaukee petitioners. 


tracts which subscribers are compelled to sign, on the 
ground that they are unjust and discriminatory in their 
provisions. It is further claimed that a large sum of money 
has been unlawfully collected by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company from its patrons in this manner, and it is asked 
that the amount be ascertained and charged back against 
the present value of the company’s plant and deducted 
therefrom. 
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The Right Kind of Telephone Advertising. 

Where a measured rate system of charging is in vogue the 
telephone company is able to take up the work of educating 
its subscribers in specific ways to the use of the telephone, 
and do this at a profit. Under the flat rate system the more 
traffic a company creates the greater its expense, with no 
directly traceable increase in revenue. With measured serv- 
ice, advertising and other methods of specific education to the 
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Cases canes 


No better way of locating goods, keeping 
: track of things, and getting 
rid of mountains of detail than 





By Telephone 


No other way °° far-reaching, so quick, 
so inexpensive, so satis- 


factory, and so necessary to the pro- 
gressive business man—it is 


The Modern Way 


A Good Example of Specific Advertising Which Tends to Create 
Traffic of a Certain Definite Character. 














utility of the telephone bring direct returns, and should, for 
a given plant, if other items are properly proportioned, in- 
create the ratio of net to gross earnings by a certain amount. 
An interesting advertisement of the specific character which 
is made possible by the measured rate system of charging 
is the one here reproduced, taken from a Philadelphia paper . 











The history of the telephone in Cuba dates back to 1888. In 
May of that year the royal government of Spain issued a 
decree which provided an elaborate scheme for telephone de- 

















Stairway and View of the Administrative Offices in the New 
Building of the Havana Telephone Company. 


velopment in the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil 
lipines. 

That the Royal Government had the most enlightened notions 
for the safeguarding of the public interest in this decree is 
abundantly witnessed by the conditions which were to be im 
The 


be sold at public auction, and six per cent of the gross receipts 


posed upon every grant of a franchise. franchise was to 


reserved for the government: the life term of the grant was 


twenty years from the date of the signing of the contract; at 


the end of twenty years, the telephone lines and appliances 


should become the property of the government without the 


payment of anything to the concessionaire; the time for the 


beginning and completion of the installation of the line must 
be fixed in the grant; the telephone line should be considered 
public in all that refers 


built 


.o rights of way and personal property : 


it should be with the most improved appliances known 


at the time the work was begun, and if. after it should be in 
stalled, there were discovered other appliances which in the 
judgment of the government would prove beneficial to the serv 
ice, the holder of the franchise should be required to put them 
in practice within six months, or failing to do so, the govern 
a new service, making avail 


ment was authorized to establish 


able the new discoveries; the kind of telephone lines, the kind 


of cables to be used, were to be specified in the auction sale: 
the secrets of the government were to be kept inviolable; a 
schedule of maximum rates was carefully provided for in the 
Royal Decree; service to the government by the telephone com 
pany was to be gratuitous up to five per cent of the apparatus 
employed on the linc; fines were to be imposed and penalties 
collected for failure to comply with any of the conditions of 
Under the this Royal 
auction sale of the telephone franchise for the city of Havana 


the franchise. terms of Decree, an 
was held, and the franchise was obtained by a company organ- 
ized under the Spanish law, named the Red Telefonica Com- 
This 


franchise covered the area described by a ten kilometer radius 


pany of Havana, with a capital of $270,000 Spanish gold. 


from the central station of the system, and included the 


Havana, Regla, Guanabocoa and a part of 


municipalities of 
Marianao 


This company in a desultory fashion developed the 


Cuba’s Telephone Awakening 


By L. J. Canova 


Chief of Bureau of Information, Cuban Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 








Havana telephone system up to 1,200 Blake telephones, which 
were in 1899 inefficiently operated and inadequate to the needs 
of the community and its growth. The earnings of the com 
pany, instead of being put into the maintenance of plant, were 
distributed in dividends. 

In 1899 Cuba was being governed under the military occupa- 
tion of the United States, and the policy of the government 
was to encourage the investment of American capital in Cuba 
with a view to developing its resources. During that year 
certain American capitalists perceived the inadequacy of the 
telephone plant, and believing that its development in accord 
ance with modern methods would be a profitable field for the 
employment of capital, purchased a majority of the stock of 
the Red Telefonica Company, and thus gained control. 
organized in December, 1900, 


An American was 


and engineers and experts in telephony from the United States 


company 


were brought down to Cuba for the purpose of examining the 
physical condition of the plant. These experts reported that 
the system was so bad, the plans so antiquated, and the man 
agement so demoralized that it would be necessary to entirely 
rebuild the 

Thls work of modernizing and rebuilding the old plant and 


system. 


making new installations has been going on up to the present 
time, and there are now about 4,000 modern long-distance tele 


phones in operation in Havana, Regla, Guanabacoa and Mari 


anao. 
The value of this development to the government was 
quickly recognized during the military occupation, and the 

















New Central Office Building of the Havana Telephone Company. 


company was authorized to extend its lines beyond the te 
kilometer radius of its franchise, to the towns of Punt: 
Brava on the west and San the east 
about twenty kilometers each way from Havana. 

When the military occupation ceased and the republic was 


Francisco de Paula on 
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set on its feet, it was supposed that the Cuban republic would 
enact such legislation and create such safeguards as would 
allow a full development of the telephone system and at the 
same time take good care of the rights of the republic. The 
Cuban republic existed from May, 1902, to August, 1906, and 
although the necessity for telephone legislation was evident 

















Capt. W. M. Talbott. 


and the demand insistent, and although the second session of 
the first Cuban Congress with practical unanimity passed a 
telephone law, it was vetoed by the president. 

Thus telephone development remained at a standstill until 
the second intervention of the United States in 1906-7, when 
the provisional government took up the matter of telephone 
legislation with a view to promulgating a new law that would 
open the field for further development of this most necessary 
public service. The provisional government, however, got no 
further than the drafting of a project which never became a 
law. , 

Those who have believed that the island of Cuba is still 
inprogressive will no doubt be somewhat surprised at the 
following, which appeared in the Havana Post a short time 
igo under the title “Cuba’s Modern Local and Long-Dis- 
ance Telephone Service—Conversation from Cape Maisi to 
Point San Antonio An Assured Fact.” 

The article 

“In the few short months of self-government since the 
intervention the Cuban republic has made great strides in 
its means of communication, and nothing that has been 
done of late will so greatly facilitate the rapid development 
f the Island’s commercial and agricultural interests as the 
recent telephone legislation culminating on September 10 
{ the present year in the signing at the Palace of the 
ery important local and long-distance contract of the 
Cuban Telephone Company. 


states: 


“The contract was executed in the office of the President 
efore the Notary Public of this city, Licenciate Pelayo 
Garcia. General Jose Miguel Gomez, President of Cuba, 
igned on behalf of the Government, and Captain W. M. 
Talbott, Vice-President and General Manager of the Cuban 
'elephone Company, signed on behalf of the Company. 
(here were present at the execution of the contract: Sec- 
retary of Justice, Dr. Divino; Secretary of Government, Dr. 
lopez Leiva; Secretary to the President, Dr. Pasalodos; 
icentiate Juan A. Murga and Felix M. Rivero, Secretary 
nd Manager respectively of the Havana Telephone Com- 
pany, and Alfredo Martin Morales, of the President’s offica 
“The concession is for the entire island of Cuba and 
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constitutes a perpetual grant under which the company will 
extend its lines and service to the most remote parts of 
the island. The obligations imposed upon the company are 
to complete, within eighteen months from April 21, the 
modern telephone plant already begun in this city, with a 
capacity for 18,000 subscribers; to install local and long- 
distance service from this city as a center extending to and 
through the principal cities and towns of the six provinces 
of the island; to complete the installation from Guane, on 
the west, to Santiago, in the Oriente, in two years from 
the date of the contract, and from Santiago de 
the extreme east, in the following year. 

“The following towns will be 
installation: 

“Marianao, Arroyo, Arenas, El Cano, Punta Brava, Hoyo 
Colorado, Caimito, Arroyo Apolo, Arroyo Naranjo, Cala- 
bazar, Rancho Boyero, Santiago de las Vegas, Rincon, 
Bejucal, San Felipe, Pozo Redondo, Betanabano, Surgidero, 
Luyano, Guanangacoa, San Paula, Cotorro, 
Cuatro Caminos, San Jose de las Lajas, Guines, La Cata- 
lina, Sabana de Robles, Guanajay, Artemisa, Candelarais, 
San Cristobal, Palacios, Paso Robles, Consolacion del Sur, 
Pinar del Rio, Vinales, San Luis, San Juan y 
Guane, Empalme, Matanzas, Guanabana, Cidra, Sabanilla, 
Union de Reyes, Bolondron, Guira de Macuriges, Navajas, 
Jaguey Grande, Jovellanois, Cimarrones, Contreras, Men- 
dez Capote, Cardenas, Perico, Colon, Macagua, Mordazo, 
Manacas, Santo Domingo, Sitiecito, Rodrigo, 
Grande, Laias, Cruces, Palmira, 
Remedios, Caibarrien, Jicotea, Clara, 
Placetas, Guaracabulla, Santi Avila, 
Sandoval, Moron, Camaguey, Nuevitas, Minas, Altagracia, 
Victoria de las Tubas, Holguin, Bibara, San Luis, El Cristo, 
Santiago de Cuba, Bayamo, Veguita, Manzanillo, Guantan- 


Jaracoa, on 


reached by this initial 


Francisco de 


Martinez, 


Sagua la 
Camajuani, 
Santa 
Clego de 


Cienfucgos, 
Esperanza, 
Spiritus, 


amo and Baracoa. 

“This system, however, is not limited to these towns, but 
may be extended to any and all parts of the island at the 
option of the company. 

“The service will be modern throughout, contracts al- 
ready having been made with the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago, for the automatic equipment in use in 
many of the larger cities in the United States. The in- 
stallation in the city of Havana proper will be underground. 
The main office is located in the company’s handsome new 
building on Aguila street, 161 to 167.” 

The general design of the telephone exchange system of 
Havana is based on a study made during the last several years. 
This design has been developed further since the first general 
study, in order to adapt the construction to the conditions aris- 
ing from the improvements of the city, as these conditions 
have disclosed themselves. 

The plan of the system in general is to accommodate the 
subscribers who can be secured during a long period after the 
first construction. The underground system of conduits and 
manholes was designed and built of such a number of ducts 
and of such a size as,to enable it to carry, without further gen- 
eral increase, all of the necessary lead sheathed underground 
telephone cables which will be required in the underground 
districts for a total estimated number of subscribers much 
greater than the immediate expectation. The cables will be 
drawn into the conduit system thus provided, as the growth in 
subscreibers shall require. 

The scope of the plans is such as to enable 100,000 sub- 
scribers to be served without any change in the fundamental 
design and by means merely of addition in equipment and 
lines, as the demand for telephone service shall increase. 

The general design of lines and apparatus will permit of 
the direct connection of the long distance lines with the lines 
of Havana patrons. It will furnish, by these means, the high- 


est grade of long distance service between any Havana tele- 
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phone and all other telephones of the Cuban Telephone Com- 
pany within the range of the long distance system. 

The general offices of the company are located in the prin- 
The 
three stories, with a large underground shaft, provides room 
the 
switching of all the lines of the system and for the equipment 
both 


cipal telephone building in Aguila street. building of 


for present and future administration, for 


suburban and long distance traffic 


for 


necessary 
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the 
main cables in the underground system will be carried through 


In the dense business center of the city, branches of 


underground lateral pipes. 
In the 
area, aerial lead-covered cable will be 


the conduit 


used and no bere wire 


region lying outside of underground 


will be found in the entire local system, as connections from 


the cables to the subscriber's premises will be made with in- 


sulated wires 





A Conspicuous Success—Fallacy of Universality Claims—Victory of Personality and Initiative Over 
Soulless Control 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Johnstown is located in Pennsylvania, on the main line of the 


Some trains do not nor even 


the 


Pennsylvania Railroad stop 


hesitate, but every passenger rushes to the window to see 
city, because it is famous. 


Jones made Binghamton famous because he paid the freight 


We are told that a certain brand of beer makes Milwaukee 


famous. 


All good ducks come from Long Island, and a Watertown 


goose is standard. 


But a terrible calamity on May 31, 1889, introduced Johns 


town to our horrified senses 


Che sword of Damocles was supposed to hang over that 
gentleman’s head, depending upon the slenderest thread for a 
permanent position 

Over the heads of Johnstown citizens there was an impris- 
oned giant, held in slavery by a mere bank of earth, re-en- 
forced by neither pile nor plaster, and biding its time to assert 


its mastery. 

On this day the winds blew and the rains beat, and the 
earthen house gave way. 

Most of the present stockholders and directors of the Johns- 
town Telephone Company took to the hills, or sat in their 
garrets in long and horrified suspense 

And there is a graveyard above the town where 999 unknown 
dead lie as a token of the horrors of peace. 

But Johnstown arose from its ruins—its citizens have re- 
membered the lesson of the flood, and today there is no place 
on earth where a man is more of a man than in Johnstown. 

It always gives me a pang of misery to look upon the graves 


dead, at Chickamauga, Stone River and Gettysburg, 


who gave up their lives, without glory, to the preservation of 


of our 


a country they loved. 

It gives still more misery to contemplate the graves of the 
dead, who, in times of peace, were sacrificed by a Johnstown 
flood, a San Francisco earthquake, or a St. Louis cyclon 

But it makes me indignant to behold the dead, in times of 
peace, whose lives were sacrificed by the cupidity of a corpo- 
ration, which preferred to haul up coal from a burning mine 


instead of miners, or-one which will not build fire escapes, or 
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one which will put dummy life preservers upon ai 
steamer. ‘ 
We 


houses, Iroquois theaters and General Slocum steamers 


have had too many Cherry mines, Collinwood school 





It is said that “all is fair-iwMe@ve and war.” The modert 
ersion must be changed to “Alls fair in war and finance,’ 
since so many breach-of-promise cases have been won 

[ feel sorry for the men who sacrificed fortunes to found 
tur government in safety, or lost them under the thless feet 
f an invading army, bent upon glory 

| feel more sorry tor the man who loses his farm o1 me 
rom hard luck or even bad maangement 

But I feel indignant when [ contemplate the ruthless way 
that some men corporations have deliberately sacrifice: 
their stockholders, order to obtain greater glory or prestig 

\When I think of the flattened pocketbook € ensee 
Bell stockholder, who has been kept from returns upon his 
vestment, and whose stock has decreased in value b ip 
lation only, I wonder that there are not more Berkmai 

The Bell company came into the field early, and did nothing 
but quarrel with the people who invested money with them 


This is proved because they did not put in telephones 

In 1895, Johnstown had 100.Bell telephones, and the citi 
vens paid $60.00 for a freak Blake telephone in their offices 
$48.00 residences. 


and for their 


I saw a Blake telephone in service at Kalama 


By the way 


zoo last week. I wonder if their utter disregard for deprecia 
tion can be justified by this Blake telephone. 

You know why they have Blake telephones at Kalamazoo? 
[They have no competition there. Really, they deny that com 
petition has had anything to do with their awakening at a few 
places. It is to laugh! 

The business men of Johnstown agreed with the Bell com 
that in consideration of a from $60.00 and 
$48.00 to $48.00 and $36.00 they would increase the numbe: 


subscribers from 100 to 200. 


pany reduction 


Needless to say, the chump who managed the 100-line plant 
at Johnstown, Penn., for $35.00 a month, laughed and scoffed 
at the business man who presumed to seek relief, and sharply 
them that 
would mind his own business if they would mind theirs 


reminded he understood his business, and, furthet 

















May 7, 1910. 


The same old story! It may be that there were more con- 
temptible organizations than the various Bell companies, but it 
cannot be proved. 

Standard Oil may have committed some crimes, and Rocke- 
feller may have personally set fire to his neighbor’s oil well, 
but they have been fair. 

They always offer an intended victim a good price for his 
plant and give him a chance. 


But the Bell company never have given the people or any in- 
dividual more than half a’ chance or price. 


Yet they pride themselves upon their virtue, and plume and 


justify themselves a great deal as Mahomet did, after his 
sword had decapitated a few unbelieving heads. 
Anyone who criticizes the Bell or answers any of their 


levilish charges against Independent plants is guilty of black- 
mail in their eyes. 

Did that 
iis misdeeds, he always cries blackmail? 


you ever notice when a man is finally caught in 


He was crooked and he naturally thinks that every other 
individual has his price. 

The funny part of it is that the Bell interests get away with 
virtue talk, too 


their 


The business men, rebuffed by a representative 


f a vicious system, met on January 21, 


Johnstown 
1895, to consider the 


roposition of building an Independent telephone plant 


They subscribed for 177 shares of stock at $50.00 par value, 
nd at the same time signed contracts for 153 telephones at 
$30.00, just one-half the Bell rate. 


\t one bound they had a subscription list of 50 per cent 


than the Bell had accumulated in 15 years 


president ; 
Dr. 


board of directors were George Kruger, 


Dr. Griffith, P. S. Fisher, H. H 


[ap 2 


e first 
Lowman, Weaver, 


nan. F. J. Devlin and Thomas 


June, 1895, they started business with 175 telephones. 


1900, they had outgrown the capacity of the board 


> 


By June, 
ree times. 
Iu June, 1900, they decided to rebuild the plant. 

Chey purchased ground, put up a fine fire-proof building, in- 
talled a common battery switchboard and a very comprehen- 

e underground system. 

foday, 1910, they serve 5,200 telephones and the Bell has 

100. Surely this is a fine example of double burden and 
uplication of investment, which so terribly bothers the Bell 


Tohnstown has one of the best telephone plants in 


United States and has made the Bell plant a memory. 


l oda 


Ad \ 


the Bell company made its last grandstand play. 
sixteen crack solicitors, under the management of a con- 
went, swooped down upon Johnstown and actually suc- 


1906 


i ded in increasing, not the Bell list, but the Johnstown Tele- 
x ne Company’s list from 2,701 to 3,469 


e: nust apologize here, because this shows that the Bell com- 
sometimes does indulge in private philanthropy. 


e growth of the Johnstown Telephone Company is as fol- 
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Gross 

Time. Capitalization. Stations. earnings. 
Jan. 1, 1901 . $106,000 883 $18,482 
SE. |G, cris i ole Pie aes 170,475 1,250 18,859 
1903 200,000 1,463 33,895 
OO cic) icoatepe bee 200,000 bonds. 1,832 45,613 

200,000 stock. 
1905 200,000 bonds. 2,158 54,387 

200,000 stock. 

1906 200,000 bonds. 
250,000 stock. 2,701 69,038 

1907 200,000 bonds. 
350,000 stock. 3,469 85.360 

1908 200,000 bonds. 
100,000 stock. 4,130 102,362 

1909 200,000 bonds. 
100,000 stock. 4,322 108,274 

1910 200,000 bonds. 


450,000 stock. 4,762 


114,942 


Their capitalization per station has varied as follows: 


1901 ..$120 1906 ah sh i kvaceta cali baat mar hat a 
NE sa agra SS odincsi ea pare alee 0 RU ) waa ataincareiaien © wie ra nee 158 
ER ise idretareiacsis ba eloereneleane De Se ce. 5.s\c have Shas a sveteeeerae 145 
on ee eee RE OIE a sre cove aw x Bia oBioke we 138 
eR risks tea ence, dele Mat setoteg ets Perera re iSO: BO sini nseadaeueaese ws 137 


heir gross earnings per station have ranged as follows: 


i a ee a OE - pees 1906 .66.5 occa: . « -$27.80 
WN ova a whan enccn i cuds, ‘eves EEO ON aio 5S nas areas 27.66 
POEs > wale casebawots 25.00 1908 27.00 
1904 a Ee Ose aks x srk ous 2 ba oe 25.60 
PRE ph BU ES REL nk a oS Ue, ee eee meee ka 25.30 

Surely, the people of Johnstown are getting the best. tele- 


phone service for less money than any locality in America 


| believe they appreciate it, too. 





[he justification of increase in liabilities, is shown as fol- 
lows 
Increase in 
Increase in Gross earnings Percent- 
Yea Liabilities. the Succeeding age. 
Year. 
1901 $ 64,475 $15,036 23 % 
1902 My 29,525 11,718 40 % 
1903 . ry : ce 200,000 8,774 4.5% 
1904 ... a ota Weaver ataer ton 0 14,651 16 % 
1905 50,000 16,322 33 % 
1906 100,000 17,002 17 % 
1 ae ee agree Ae CRY 50,000 5,912 12 % 
FO So oc Tie ete eee 0 6,668 25 % 
RN a race he eo ee ee 50,000 
he money expended in 1901, resulted in an increase of 


$15,036 in 1902, or 23%. 

‘The following year, an increase in liabilities of $29,525 gave 
an increase in 1903 earnings of $11,718, or 40%. Pretty good, 
too 


The bond issue of $200,000 in 1903, in face of $8,774 increase 
in 1904 earnings, makes a low percentage of 4%, yet another 
vear adds $14,651, making a total percentage of 16, and making 
the increase in liabilities justifiable. 

In 1905, $50,000 of stock is sold and the increase in earn- 
ings is $16,332, making an extension percentage of 33%. 

In 1906, $100,000 of stock is issued, and receipts increase 
$17,002, or 17%. 

In 1907, $50,000 more is issued, and receipts increase $5,912, 


12%. 


or 


; 
} 
i 
t 


en 
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In 1908, nothing is issued, and 1909 receipts show a gain 
further of $6,668 above 1908, or 25%. 
In 1909, $50,000 more has been issued and, of course, the 
1910 receipts are not yet known. 
To show the condition of the company in the year 1905, note 
the following: 
Gross Receipts: 


Rentals $56,652.24 
RS ii et ee oy Ae 8,386.49 
re 3,999.36 
Tag = ales ates ee Seer pe $69,038.09 


Rentals average $23.00 per station and tolls about $3.50 each. 


Expenditures : 


Operators $11,518.88 


NS ria Oe So che baie late seas 5,070.38 

RN, Lia abies ce cantina wee 2,610.02 

EG Ailes xxi bate Aw REE 3,167.72 

Miscellaneous ...............- 914.20 
————— $23,461.28 





Net earnings $45,576.81 


The cost of operating averages $4.70 per station and repair 


at $2.10 each, or a total of $9.65 per station and an operating 


per centage of 34%. 
BALANCE SHEET. 


Assets : 
DD: Sida siush apbnekandteuhen $448,945.79 
NR NE a dn aN wibena's Beth) Marae 34,401.10 
Receivables ......... 2.000: 6,945.58 
Reconstruction ..........5: 2,915.89 


Miscellaneous 1,911.72 


$496,120.08 


Liabilities : 
CIE GORGE. fs eid Seeds cnes $250,000.00 
ae eee re ee 200,000.00 
—————_ 450,000.00 
Surplus $ 46,120.08 


The dividends, interest and surplus from operation were as 


follows: 





Net earnings ........... $45,576.81 
ERNIE siaioiedta<tnecawesws s .. 23,244 
Bond interest wewcccccces $ 9,930 

—— 33,174.00 
Surplus from operation............ $12,402.81 


for reconstruction 

In 1909, the liabilities had increased from $450,000 to $650,- 
000 and the gross annual earnings from $70,000 to $115,000 or 
$45,000. 





An income of $45,000 upon $200,000 investment is 22% per 
cent, and it certainly shows satisfactory conditions. 


In 1909, the gross earnings were as follows: 


Rentals so acs sia a ne nine, Ee. 
NT a geared wea Swale eae aeetaklcace 14,275.10 
“Miscellaneous 3,200.36 

————— $114,942.23 
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The rental earnings held their own at $23.00 per station, as 
well as the tolls at $3.50. 
The cost of operating in 1909 was 


ROM oo oe a wiaecnce conte $21,959.14 
Maintenance and Gen’] expense 11,948.04 
NEY Siectatcs nad oe ae eae 4,297.47 
Insurance and rent............ 213.96 


————$ 38,418.61 
The cost of operating for 1909 averages $9.00 per station—or 


an operating percentage of 33 1/3 per cent. 


Summing up, we have 


IIE cists avernibteie Seung Rairsrarareine or . .$114,942.23 
AIRS csssocBoetrarerecthesrn bape ish $i aca: he Salsas vee m sais 38,418.61 
DMS ict arn ote alecel Satin Gdnlaty win bie cocccccep 16,520.02 
PRGOVOSE onc ck cavesecsecsseessee $10:000 
Cash dividends .................. 56,000 

—— 66,000.00 
Surplus for reconstruction ...... $ 10,523.62 

BALANCE SHEE1 
(1909 ) 
Assets: 

ee nee . .$660,754.99 
ee ee $8,650.39 
Open accounts ............ 14,528.65 


—_—_—____ -$7 23,934.03 
Liabilities : 
Capital StOck .......2000000es000 $450,000 
DD gicduanayPackeas ueaae .... 200,000 
—_———. §50,000.00 


a ee ee $ 73,934.03 


For five years, with increasing length of line, and a fixed 
price for service, the Johnstown company has kept its pace. 

It is not very often you find a plant, built practically com- 
plete for 5,000 telephones, at a cost of $132.00 a station, in a 
city like Johnstown, at maximum rates of $36.00, with $74,000 
surplus, real as wheat, and with $48,650 in cash on hand, as 
well as receivables to the extent of $14,528. 

This company has 53,101 lineal feet of trench, and 175,000 
duct feet. This means a wide underground area. 

Without question, it is the best piece of telephone property 
for its size in this country. 

The leading spirits of the Johnstown Telephone Company 
are Dr. Griffith and E. D. Schade. 

No telephone convention has gone by without these two able 


men. 


Dr. Griffith is president of the company, and he is a good 
one, too. 

E. D. Schade is general manager. The Johnstown Telephone 
Company is his monument. He took express company prin- 
ciples right into the telephone business and he has succeeded 
signally. 

When you know him, you know why his company has 5,000 
telephones and his competitors around 400. 


When you think that 50% of his gross receipts go to the 
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May 7, 1910. 


stockholders as honestly earned dividends, you will realize that 
a telephone man lives in Johnstown. 

When you know that this plant can operate at $9.00 a sta- 
tion, you may well know that no one stands in the other’s way. 


They have over $70,000 reserves on hand now, and as it is 
over one-tenth of the plant value, there is no reason for hold- 
ing back any more reconstruction money from the stockholders. 

You will remember ‘that the reserves of all the Bell com- 
panies are but one-sixteenth of the plant value. 


And remember this, too, any company which withholds divi- 
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dends on the grounds of ultra conservatism, is much more 
guilty than a company which slightly weakens itself in paying 
them. 








But there is no weakness anywhere in the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Company, and if all considerations are weighed in the 
balance, this company stands at the head of the list. 


Every telephone man should make a pilgrimage to Johns- 
town. 


Moral: You can succeed as a local issue. 


Letters on Practical Subjects 


Cracked Cable Sheath Due to Slack Messenger 

The section of cable sheath of which the interior and 
exterior views are here shown was forwarded to TELEPH- 
ony by Mr. G. R. Ewalt, of Abilene, Kan. This was cut 
from a cable at a point within two feet of a pole, and Mr. 
Ewalt states that the only reason he can assign for the 
damage was slack messenger, adding, “I always advocate a 
tight messenger, although some people argue for the oppo- 
site.” He suggested the publication of comments on this 
subject, and the editors invited Mr. C. H. Judson to con- 
tribute informally his views. 

Mr. Judson’s statements will be of more than usual inter- 
est, as they are based upon an experience as a constructing 


mates like that which we have in Seattle, where the varia- 
tion in temperature between seasons is slight, the messen- 
ger is almost universally pulled up tight. The tight mes- 
senger will prevent the swaying of the cable, and where 
there is much of this going on the sheath must inevitably 
crystallize at the poles. I have observed very many hun- 
dred cases of trouble arising from the breaking of the 
sheath at the junction of the messenger with the pole, 
caused by swaying of slack cable. Where the plough steel 
messenger is used, the cable, of course, will not stretch the 
messenger, but where ordinary signal strand is employed, 
there will be a constant stretching, and so much that in 
time some of the slack will undoubtedly have to be taken 




















Interior and Exterior Views of a Cable Sheath Cracked by Slack Messenger Wire. 


ind operating engineer in charge of the most important 
‘ndependent telephone exchanges in several different parts 
f the country, as well as his observations in plants not 
inder his supervision. Following is a summary of his 
etter: 
“It is not possible to lay down any hard and fast rules in 
gard to the pulling up of messengers. There are a good 
any factors to be taken into consideration in the installa- 
on of messenger and cable. On general principles it is 
st to keep messenger fairly tight. I do not believe that 
is a universal practice among Bell engineers to string 
heir messenger slack. In this city it is kept fairly taut. I 
know of other Bell installations where the same practice 
vails. 
“In climates where there is a wide variation of tempera- 
re between winter and summer, there must necessarily be 
large amount of expansion and contraction in the strand, 
"cd obviously in stringing messenger in the summer time, 
' would be advisable not to pull it so tight that after the 
ble had been hung it would still be perfectly taut. In cli- 


out. This fact is one of the reasons why hard steel strand 
is better to use than strand made of soft steel wire. 

“I appreciate fully the fact suggested by you that where 
a messenger is pulled. very tight and anything happens to 
the anchor, the tense strain is likely to damage the line. 
However, I have always made it a practice to guy the first 
and third poles from the end of a cable lead, so that slack 
at the anchor could be taken up before reaching the main 
portion of the line. Many engineers head-guy all cable 
leads throughout the entire length of the lead, meeting the 
guys toward the center. There is no possible way of erect- 
ing a cable lead to avoid damage to the lead in the event 
of a break in the messenger near the center of the line, 
unless head guys are placed in both directions through the 
line, and this is so expensive that taking into consideration 
the rarity of such accidents it is not considered worth while. 
Of course, I have occasionally had a piece of strand which 
actually broke at a flaw; but when you consider that a 
strand is made up of seven wires, the only reason for such 
a break is the possible burning of the strand at one partic- 
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ular point during the process of manufacture and after the 
wires have been laid up; I presume this happens during the 
galvanizing process. The only other common cause of such 
breaks is by burns from high tension wires, and these are 
extremely rare. When guying first and third poles from the 
end, it is necessary to reinforce the grip on the strand, as an 
ordinary messenger hanger would not hold. 

“You say in your letter that I may think that this is a 
small matter. As a matter of fact it is not, and it has 
caused a large amount of discussion ever since I began put- 
ting up cable. 

“There is yet another factor which possibly should be men- 
tioned here: sometimes it is advisable to slack strand on a 
declivity. Cable has always the- tendency to creep down hill, 
and when a messenger is slacked on a hill it is evident that 
the shorest are in the span will be at the lower pole. The 
curve in the cable at this point frequently has a retarding 
effect upon creeping. But I do not depend upon this to pre- 
vent creeping, rather preferring to lash the cable at frequent 
intervals, and making it a point to go over it frequently to see 
that no creeping i§ going on. 

“T wish some of the Bell engineers, whom you mention 
as criticizing tight cable, could sit where I am sitting this 
moment and see the Bell cable which is strung across the 
street. I do not think that there is a sag of two inches at 
the center of the span, and the poles are about 120 feet 
apart. The cable is a very light one, but I have observed 
some of the larger Bell cables in this city which have been 
put up recently, and they are all drawn up good and tight. 
So far as preventing damage to the line is concerned, by 
leaving the cable slack, a little calculation will show that 
while there may be a theoretical cutting down of the pull 
in general practice, the weight of the cable is sufficient to 
produce evil results. 

“You will see, therefore, that the whole conclusion is that 
the strand must have slack in warm weather, so when the 
weather becomes extremely cold it will not bring it up to 
a point which would likely damage it by undue stretching, 
and yet it should be tight enough to avoid swaying. It is 
not necessary even in Minnesota to leave cable in the sum- 
mer time so slack that it will swing to an appreciable extent. 
On extraordinarily long spans it is clear that it would re- 
quire extreme tension to get the cable tight, and this is not 
advisable. In these cases the slack cable must be provided for. 

“It seems to me that the proposition is so clear that any 
ordinary foreman can readily understand when a strand 
should be strung tight and at what time it should be left 
with a reasonable amount of slack. The only difficulty is 
that most foremen, in stringing strand, would allow as 
much slack as they would for wire, and this would not be 
proper for the reason that the cable would pull the strand 
down. It is not a question of the appearance of the strand 
after it has been strung, and before the cable is put on, but 
it is rather a question of the tension which should be put 
upon the strand after it has been put into position, as the 
slack on an ordinary span would be so slight that it could 
hardly be measured with a naked eye. 

“Experience and good judgment goes a long ways toward 
enabling a foreman to get his strand up just right, and he 
must always bear in mind whether he is using hard or soft 
steel messenger.” 





Georgia’s Long Distance Marriage Market. 


For some time I have intended to write up our “Telephone 
Gretna Green” for TELEPHONY readers, and see if any of them 
in the rural districts can come up to our record. 

Our exchange is located in a small town, 12 miles fom Car- 
rollton, Georgia, our county seat. We are near the Alabama 
line, and back of us lies a vast territory not penetrated by a 
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railroad. The laws of Alabama are somewhat more strict 
regarding marriages than our Georgia laws, so eloping couples 
from neighboring counties in that state hie themselves over 
the Georgia line and take advantage of our arrangments to 
accommodate them via wire. 

Generally they are of a class of ignorant country folk who 


— 


rn noe ect nanan nen ee | 
27TH COUPLE IN 9 YEARS WEDDED : 
OVERLONGDISTANCETELEPHONE ': 
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A Newspaper Account of Marriage over the Long Distance 
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seem to consider a wedding by wire just as legal and sacred 
as if it were performed by an eminent divine in a Fifth Avenue 
church. Frequently they are fairly well-to-do mountain folk 
who regard such a ceremony in the same light, but occasionally 
come a “tough” care-for-nothing couple whose only desire is 
to get the law's approval. 

Two of this kind came to us a few weeks ago. The woman’s 
age was given at 28, while the boy’s was given as 21. She 
had twice the advantage in size that she had in years; and it 
was evidently a clear case of “kidnapping,” for the license had 
been procured by a messenger over long distance, the justice 
summoned, and all in readiness when the boy decided that the 
charges were more than he could stand and—“renigged.” 
told by a bystander that he would have to pay the charges any- 
way, he decided to get his money’s worth, which he got in avoir 


3eing 


dupois, if nothing more. 

One young fellow, I remember, stole his girl from the field 
where her father, who objected to the match, had sent her to 
work, after whipping her for receiving a note from him. The 
young man brought her to town, dressed her out anew at a 
local dry goods store, had the “knot” tied and in a drenching 
rain set out on the return drive of forty miles. 

Another couple, very respectable and well educated young 
people, who were accompanied by two elder brothers of the 
groom evidently meant business, as their buggies were loaded 
like arsenals with shortguns and rifles. The procession came 
into town at 1:00 a. m. Sunday, and “wanted the job attended 
to at once.” They were advised to go to a local hotel and 
wait for a more seasonable hour. At 9 o’clock Sunday morn 
ing we had them ready to go their way. They had successfully 
evaded the officers of three Alabama counties, and the irate 
old gentleman, who had sworn to shed blood or prevent the 
match. They were just 60 miles from home. 

Of course we never get the whole story from them, but | 
dare say that were all the ups and downs which they go 
through known, they would make a volume of rustic romances 
that might be entitled “Weddings by Wire.” 

Truly, “the minister is quick, the judge may be quicker, but 
the telephone beats them all.” 
Bowdon, Ga. 


Boyd W. Little 





A Correction. 

Owing to a typographical error the caption of the article on 
page 546 in last week’s issue read “A Test That Back-Fires.” 
This caption should have read “A Jest That Back-Fires”, the 
letter T having been used by the printer instead of the letter J. 
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The Relation of the Engineer to the 
Telephone Industry 





Part [[—The Engineer’s Functions 


By Frank 


Che starting point in a telephone system is the development 
study. It comprises a careful study of the territory to be 


served, conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 


of business which may be immediately developed, and what 


amount may be developed in the future. It determines the 
proper size and character of plant for the initial installation, 
and makes possible such a design of the plant as will permit 
of future extensions in the most economical manner. Re 


sults of such a study will decide the location of present and 
future exchanges; they will determine what portions of the 
distribution system should be in cable and in open wire; will 
show what amount of spare facilities ought to be provided for 
in the initial installation; will fix the proper amount of cop- 
per and iron to be used in toll, trunk and subscribers’ lines; 
show what type of system should be employed in each ex 
change; and will be of vital importance in fixing the initial 
rate schedules for local and toll service. Above all, they will 
insure, so far as can ever be predicted in advance, that the 
plant will be adequate to give good service at the start and 
in the future, and at the same time no more than adequate, 
while the cost will be at the lowest point consistent with the 
desired result. 

Such a study should precede the construction of every plant, 
and it should be scientifically and carefully made. There are 
probably few more costly mistakes made than those which arise 
from a superficial study or no study at all. In a _ rapidly 
growing system, the development study should be extended 
and corrected, or brought up to date, every few years. There 
is no other way to make the plant extensions properly and 
economically. The penalty of making mistakes is almost un- 
ivoidably extra expense. When they come it is too late to 
mourn and say how wise it would have been to spend some- 
thing to avoid them. Mistakes are but human, it is true, yet 
every mistake carries a lesson which, profitably applied, les- 
sens the chance of a repetition. This leads to the general 
observation that the engineer’s province is to guard against 
mistakes which otherwise would occur, to the detriment of 
the business and the loss of profits. 

The working out of a development study involves a careful 
study of the probable traffic to be cared for and the most 
ecomonical methods of handling it. This portion of the work 
determines the size of central office installations, the number 
of trunk circuits and the number of toll lines. The methods 
of handling local or exchange traffic are largely standard, but 
in deciding upon toll traffic methods there are opportunities 
Circuit 


loads, in toll service, are the measure of economy of opera- 


for the display of a good deal of careful judgment. 


tion, and have a vital bearing upon rates and earnings. The 
choice of methods which will secure the highest loads is an 
important feature. 

Another feature of development studies is the question of 
transmission and the design of circuits with reference to the 
weight of copper and iron, especially the former. In cable 
design this is the all-important feature. The cost of cable 
circuits is largely dependent upon the weight of copper; the 
conditions are different for local service, trunk circuits and 
toll lines. The efficiency of toll lines is often seriously affected 
wera 5 
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by the selection of improper cables for the terminal sections. 
Kor any toll circuit of given length and efficiency, comprised 
partly of cable and partly of open wire, there is always a par- 
ticular choice of conductor sizes which will give the desired 
transmission at a lower cost than any other combination of 
sizes. This principle is of governing importance in design- 
ing terminal cables for toll lines. The design of common 
battery cable distribution systems is affected by the further 
consideration of supplying the necessary transmitter current 
to each telephone station from the central office battery; the 
choice of cable conductors here affects transmission both in 
the ordinary way and in the respect that it limits the volume 
of the transmitter currents. 

The selection of equipment and apparatus is another fea 
ture of the greatest importance, which requires judgment and 
experience. The principal considerations are suitability of 
type, electrical or transmission efficiency, grade of materials 
and workmanship in manufacture, first cost, and annual charges 
for maintenance, depreciation, taxes, insurance and interest. 
The quality of equipment has probably as much bearing upon 
the character of the service as the design of the distribution 
system, the trunk circuits and the toll lines. 

The problem of selecting the economic locations of central 
offices, as nearly as possible under the local conditions in each 
case, has been treated in articles and papers by several engi- 
neers, so that it need not be dwelt upon extensively. Broadly 
speaking the problem is to find the location which makes the 
cost of the distribution system a minimum. In the case of 
many small plants there is not a great deal of choice in this 
respect, but the question should never be passed over without 
any study whatever. 

The preparation of plans, specifications and estimates for con 
struction is a phase of the engineer's work which is quite 
well understood. The difference between building a_ plant 
without them and building it properly, is all the. difference 
between guess work and scientific method. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that one of the valuable features of 
engineering is supervision of the construction, from inception 
to completion. Here the engineer becomes the representative 
of the owner, to see that specifications and contracts are duly 
lived up to, that the materials are those called for, and that 
the workmanship is of the desired character. The engineer, 
having prepared the plans and specifications, is the person 
best qualified to perform this service, and it is worth all it 
costs. Unless the owner does his own construction, which is 
not frequently the case, the work is let under contract, and 
the owner cannot then be assured that the work is properly 
done without some one to represent him in supervising and 
approving it, unless he gives it his own time and is qualified 
to pass on it. 

It was stated before that the operating field offers one of 
the large opportunities for the engineer to prove the value 
of his services. This is true just to the extent that the en- 
gineer is experienced and has the confidence of the owners 
of the property. In some cases he is called upon to advise 
in regard to nearly all matters of operation, but in others, 
unfortunately, he is not. Every expert who has been called 
upon to examine telephone properties knows how true this is, 
and can point without doubt tea at least several if not many 
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instances where operating questions: have been mishandled be- 
cause proper advice was lacking. 

A reference again to Fig. 1, in the April 16 issue, will show, 
under the head of operation, the scope of operating matters 
upon which a fully qualified engineer is competent to advise. 
It must be patent to those who are closely familiar with tele- 
phone operating matters that questions arise almost daily which 
are at least partly technical in character, and many are wholly 
so. The traffic principles which enter into the design of a 
plant are no different from those which apply to its opera- 
tion. Design is based in large part upon a preconception of 
the mode of operation, and hence the engineer who designs 
scientifically has, of necessity, given much consideration to 
operating questions. 

The maintenance of a telephone system, when efficiently 
conducted, involves engineering questions on every hand. The 
effect of poor maintenance upon the quality of the service is 
probably second only to expedition in handling traffic; and 
indeed it may be so poor as to demoralize the service entirely. 
No plant, unless it be a very small one, can be efficiently 
maintained without proper records and maps, and without 
comparative trouble reports showing the causes, lengths and 
frequency of service interruptions. There are problems of or- 
ganization, methods, periodical tests and inspections, unit costs 
and relation of maintenance standards to service. The whole 
maintenance question resolves itself into two parts,—one, the 
correction of those troubles which interrupt the service, and 
the other, the periodic inspection of the plant to anticipate 
those troubles which are developing and thus: forestall their 
occurrence. Service interruptions lose revenue, or at least 
congest the service. 

It is axiomatic in all forms of public service, that the higher 
its quality the more it costs. The patrons of every company 
expect good service, and as a matter of business policy good 
service pays better than poor service in the long run. One of 
the factors in such a policy is a high class of maintenance, 
which in turn depends upon scientific methods, or otherwise 
stated, upon the application of engineering principles. 

The traffic department offers again a fertile field for the en- 
gineer to prove his value. The problems in traffic handling 
become of a complex order in large plants, and in some in- 
stances require an expert and a staff of assistants, constantly 
engaged with this question alone. The study of traffic forms 
the basis of determining the needed plant extensions from 
time to time, and is one of the principal features in a deter- 
mination of rate schedules. In order to maintain a uniformly 
high grade of service, the traffic growth must be known, and 
future plant requirements must be sufficiently anticipated to 
give ample time for installing the needed extensions. The 
growth of traffic will permit occasional changes in operating 
methods, so as to higher loads and 
plant. 

The value of studying local traffic is two-fold: it serves as a 
basis for adjusting the hours of assignment of the operating 
force to conform with the hourly loads and thus reduces the 
labor cost per call to a minimum; and it serves also to indicate 
beforehand the need of additional switchboard capacity and 
inter-office trunks. The study of toll traffic serves as a guide 
in the selection of operating methods, and provides the means 
of anticipating the need additional circuit and switch- 
board facilities. 


secure economize in 


for 


There is, of course, no absolute way to predetermine traffic, 
but a study of daily and hourly loads in any system reveals a 
remarkable regularity in traffic demands from day to day and 


week to week. This suggested to the minds of some engi- 
neers the possible use of the mathematical theory of proba- 
bility, and considerable success has followed their efforts to 
evolve formule or laws in regard to the relation which exists 
between circuit loads and delays to service. 


Much of this 
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investigation has been confined to local trunking systems be- 
tween central offices; but it applies as well to toll circuits. It 
may seem remarkable to many that theory and practice have 
such a relation as has been worked out in this instance, but it 
illustrates in one more way the value of applying scientific 
methods to the industry. 

The rate problem is ever with us in some form and it would 
have been a most happy event, in many instances, if the engi 
neer had been called in to solve this question. It is fortunately 
coming to be recognized throughout the country that public 
utility rates should be based on a scientific analysis of cost, 
in every case. And it is further recognized that the rates 
which are remunerative in one locality are not necessarily 
so in other localities; or differently stated, the rates in any 
locality must depend upon local conditions. 

Close to the rate question is the problem of depreciation and 
how to meet it. This is primarily an engineering question, 
rather than one for the accountant. The latter is concerned 
with the proper method of charging it on the books, but not 
with the problem of how much shall be charged. Many com- 
panies have operated for ten years, more or less, without mak- 
ing any provision out of their earnings to meet depreciation 
and the inevitable day of rebuilding the plant, in whole, or 
piecemeal. If their rates were to be fixed today by a legislature 
or a city council, under the terms laid down in the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Knoxville case, the folly of their 
course would immediately be apparent. That decision recog 
nizes no adequate excuse for failing to provide against depre- 
ciation and lays down the rule that a reasonable profit may 
be earned only on the present value——not on the actual cost 
or the reproduction value. The effect of 
earning 8 per cent dividends, with a plant depreciated 25 
cent, would be to reduce the dividend rate to 6 per cent; if 
the legislature or council fixed a reasonable remuneration as 
6 per cent, the dividend rate could be only 4 The 
useful life of a telephone property is properly a matter for the 
engineer to decide, and it is for him to state the physical con- 
dition of the property at the end of each year, after which the 
yearly charge for depreciation may be fixed. 

There are numerous other fields in plant operation which 
need the engineer’s skill and advice; among these may be men- 


this on a company 


per 


per cent. 


tioned the prevention of damage to underground cables by 
electrolysis, the protection of overhead lines at Ligh-tension 
crossings, the prevention of inductive interferences from for- 
eign circuits of all kinds, and the investigation of new inven- 
tions and improvements in the art. All the operating features 
could not be taken up without making a treatise on the whole 
subject of telephone engineering, in great detail. There is 
not space to mention even all of the general topics under the 
head of Operation in Fig. 1, and something must be left to 
the imagination of the reader. 

The manufacturing side is one in which the engineer finds 
an almost unlimited field for the display of his ability and in- 
ventive genius. A reference again to Fig. 1 will indicate the 
general scope of the engineer’s activities in this line. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the needs of operating companies must be 
the starting point of successful design, and the best course 
of preparation for the designer is an operating experience. 
The manufacturing companies have been slow to recognize 
the importance of the transmission problem in equipment de- 
sign. It is a fundamental principle in transmission that equip- 
ment must be proportioned in its electrical design with careful 
regard for the type of circuit and class of service for which 
it is intended. Maximum efficiency can be obtained in no 
other way. The full realization of this result requires both 
careful theoretical study and careful work in the laboratory. 
A well equipped laboratory for transmission testing and the 
study of transmission losses is really indispensable to every 
progressive manufacturer of equipment. 
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It would be unfair not to add here, however, that the Inde- 
pendent manufacturers have brought their equipment to the 
highest state of perfection in many respects, and have shown 
great progressiveness in breaking away from many of the 


poorer practices of the early days of the art. Competition 
has brought this about and will always be the predominant 
force in the progress of the art. 

We might go on almost indefinitely to point out the need 
of engineering, and the consequences of a lack of it. But 
those who are interested in the subject, and it is to be hoped 
that this includes owners, managers and manufacturers in the 
industry generally, should read the paper prepared by a well 
known engineer, Mr. Kempster B. Miller, on “Economy of 
presented at the 1909 convention of the 
International Independent Telephone Association.* That 
paper is well worth the careful attention of every owner and 
manager who is skeptical about the value of sound engineer- 
ing; the conclusion which was there forcefully pointed out 
may be repeated here, in substance. Permanent suc- 
cess in the industry demands,that a broad-gauge business policy 


Proper Engineering,” 


well 


and a broad-gauge engineering policy shall go hand-in-hand; 
they are mutually dependent and inseparable. The Independent 
companies cannot hope to become permanent institutions if 
they proceed in ignorance or violation of correct engineering 
principles. 

For the benefit possibly of some who are unfamiliar with 
the practical side of the engineer’s work, and the manner of 
his occupation, the closing section of this article will be de- 
voted to a description or classification of engineers by occupa- 
tion, with some explanatory comments. 

Classification of Engineers by Occupation. 

The functions of the telephone engineer are so numerous 
and diverse, that it is difficult to group them so as to show 
fully the many lines of engineering occupation in the indus- 
try as a whole. Yet it is possible to show the typical or well 
known branches. This has been attempted in Fig. 2. ; 

There are five typical branches of engineering occupation, in 
the telephone industry; these are Contracting, Operating, Con- 
and Sales. These are of a 
each embraces a number of specialties 
which some engineers have devoted a 


sulting, Manufacturing divisions 
general character, and 
or distinct lines along 
great deal of their time. 
where engineers are so engaged as not to fall wholly within 
any one category of Fig. 2, an example of which is the case of 
individuals or firms which combine consulting and contract- 


And there are numerous instances 


ing. 
well understood, 
are numerous in- 


The contracting field is of course pretty 
according to its definition in Fig. 2. There 
dividuals, firms and companies who make a business of bid- 
ding for construction work of all kinds, under contract. Hence 
the term contracting engineer. There are several specialties 
in this field, which include exchange, cable, pole line, and 
subway construction, etc. Those who specialize, and those 
who do not so specify, as a rule, in some manner. 

The operating field embraces practically the whole range 
of engineering except manufacturing. The larger companies 
usually have engineers in their employ in some capacity. The 
scope of the engineer’s work depends, of course, upon the 
particular form of organization under which he serves. The 
very large companies frequently have engineers in the dif- 
ferent sometimes these companies have engi- 
neers in executive positions. There is no doubt that the engi- 
neer possessing the natural temperamental qualifications and who 
has had a proper course of practical training and experience 
makes a business man of the highest type. But at the same 
time it is almost impossible for an executive officer to handle 
the problems of management and those of engineering, keeping 


departments ; 





a see TELEPHONY, Dec. 11, 1909, Vol. XVIII., No. 24, pages 
637-639. 
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fully up to date meanwhile in all branches of the business. 
In general it may be observed that the engineer of an operat- 
ing company is valuable in nearly the same proportion that the 
business policy is of a broad gauge character and the man- 
agement places confidence in him. 

The smaller operating companies cannot usually afford to 





the business of 
plant construction under con- 
tract. 


Cr Engaged in 
| Contracting..... 


| 
In the regular employ of op- 
erating companies, and en- 


Operating.... 
» g ls bees in construction and op- 





ENGINEERS. - eration. 
(Publicly offering their serv- 
Consulting...... < ices in the general practice of 
_engineering. 

Manufacturing... In the regular employ of man- 

a ee ufacturing companies. 

Fig. 2. Classification of Engineers by Occupation. 
employ an engineer regularly. This is a field which needs 


especially the benefits of engineering, and has too rarely en 
joyed them. The problem for such companies can be readily 
solved in several ways. They may band together for the pur 
pose of employing an engineer, individually or through their 
State Associations; or they may employ a consulting engineer 
from time to time as needed.. There is no insuperable difficulty 
or excessive expense involved in any of these plans, and the 
benefits have already been elaborated upon. There is no doubt 
that the smaller companies have, in many cases, dispensed with 
engineering because of the belief that it could not be afforded. 
There should be every effort among engineers to correct this 
misapprehension, and educate these companies in the economy 
of engineering and the means of obtaining it. 

The consulting engineer usually covers the whole field ex- 
cept contracting and sales engineering. His services are of- 
fered alike to all. In some cases consulting engineers have 
specialized along particular lines, but the telephone field has 
not yet warranted this to any considerable extent. The ethi 
cal rules of professional practice must be carefully observed. 
It is a cardinal principle that a consulting engineer must serve 
the interests of his client exclusively and faithfully; he can 
not accept a fee from more than one party at interest in a 
transaction, unless it be by mutual agreement and request; he 
cannot accept as a client any one whose interests will em 
barrass the fulfillment of his obligations to other clients whom 
he is serving at the time; he must preserve careful secrecy 
in regard to a client’s affairs; and he cannot honorably seek 
to have other engineers dismissed in order that he may be 
engaged in their place. It is as necessary that consulting en- 
gineers shall abide by the ethics of their profession as it is 
ior doctors and lawyers; they cannot otherwise maintain pro- 
fessional standing. A very carefully drawn code of engineering 
ethics has been proposed and discussed by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, which will interest all 
have occasion to employ engineers in any capacity. 


who 


The services of consulting engineers are available to all 
cperating, manufacturing and construction companies in the 
industry, in connection with any engineering question or prob- 
lem. Their services are also available to banks, trust com- 
panies and investors for the examination of telephone proper- 
ties to ascertain cost, value and earning power, from an in- 
vestment standpoint. They are also called upon frequently to 
make appraisals and rate investigations, and perhaps to give 
expert testimony before courts or rate commissions in re- 
gard to such matters. Consulting engineers can be of value 
especially to those smaller operating or manufacturing com- 
panies who cannot afford to have experienced engineers in 
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their regular employ, and whose needs can be met without the 
expenditure of much time. It is probable that the State Asso- 
ciations could organize engineering bureaus for the benefit of 
member companies and, with the aid of consulting engineers, 
disseminate a large amount of practical and useful advice upon 
numerous engineering matters affecting construction and opera- 
tion. 

The manufacturing field has been pretty well covered already. 
in recent years there has grown up a special field in this line 
known as sales engineering, which should be mentioned in 
closing. The keenness of competition among manufacturers 
has developed the need of engineering qualifications in sales- 
manship; and inasmuch as engineering salesmen are not ready- 
made or easily obtainable, it has come to be the practice among 
the larger companies to assign an engineer to the sales de- 
partment. His duties are to study the demands and needs 
of operating companies and to present the technical features 
of his equipment or product to interested persons or probable 
purchasers. It is also his province in some cases to assist a 
purchaser with regard to his installation, in preparing plans 
The 


sales engineer cannot become a substitute for the consulting 


and specifications, and, perhaps, supervising the work. 


engineer in his relation to the purchaser, because he is em 
ployed by the other party at interest in the transaction. Of 
course he may become so in effect, possibly, if the purchaser 
But 
as in all other situations, the purchaser or owner is the one 
who derives the benefit of sound engineering and with whom 


is satisfied that his own interests are protected. here, 


rests the final responsibility of providing it. 





One of the Earliest Telephone Directories. 
A treasured possession of Mr. Geo. H. Glass, of Pekin, IIl., 
now a well-known Independent telephone man, is the 1879 
directory of the Richmond Telephonic Exchange, of Richmond, 
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amusing in view of the simplicity of present day telephone use. 
The reasons for subscribing to the service show that even at 
this 
surprisingly clear conception of the utility of the service which 
they 
used are founded upon some of these early statements. 


early day the promoters of the telephone system had a 


were offering, and even now the principal arguments 





A Romance of the Telephone. 

Miss Edna Gillock, an operator at Hustonville, Ky., has been 
amply rewarded for her courteous manner and charming wil- 
lingness to always please the subscribers to the service. A 
romance begun over the telephone was happily culminated when 
she and Mr. Charles Jones, an employe of the telephone com- 
pany at Crab Orchard, Ky., were married recently. 
the residents of Hustonville had become so attached to their 


However, 
exchange operator that they rebelled at losing her. Hence, 
they petitioned the telephone company to transfer Mr. Jones 
to their city, that they might still keep Mrs. Jones as their 
operator. The company proved obliging in the matter and not 
only transferred Mr. Jones but increased the salaries of both 
as a wedding gift. 


Golf and the Telephone. 


Before the snow went off the ground this spring golf enthu 





siasts were planning for the resumption of this popular pas 
Pres 


Taft spend a portion of their time on the golf links 


time. Many business men following the example set by 
ident 
Others would like to, but have considered that they could not 
be out of communication with their office as would be the cas¢ 
if they were golfing. The Chicago business man, known to be 


a “live wire,” enjoys golfing as much as anyone. In order to 
permit his enjoyment of the game and at the same time keep 
him in communication with the outside world, the Lake Shore 


Country Club, located in Glencoe, a Chicago suburb, sprung a 





Richmond Trlephonic Exchange, 
1219 MAIN STREET. 
Licensed under Alex. Graham Bell Patents. 


hand round the shank. It is 
much better to take it up easily 
between the first and second fin 
gers, as indicated in Fig. I 
In listening, it is absolutely 
essential that the Telephone be 
placed exactly over the open 
part of the ear and pressed 
- Closely back against the head, 
so as to exclude every sound 
from outside the instrument. If 
pains are taken at first to adopt 
the correct position, it will soon 
become ‘habitual, and the hand 
will move naturally to the right 
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DIRECTIONS for USING THE TELEPHONE with the EXCHANGE 


1. When the Red Indicator on the Bell Hammer falls hack, the line 
is in use, and you cannot call 

2. When in order for business, the Indicator stands forward in full 
view 

3. To call CENTRAL OFFICE, press the button TWICE and 
wait for answering signal (two taps of your bell) ; then— 

4. Take the Telephone off the hook and place it firmly against your 
ear; at the same time— 

§. Turn the hook to the RIGHT and listen 

6, When you hear the Operator's voice, TELL HIM YOUR NAME 
and the Name of the Subscriber you desire to communicate with; then— 

7. Hang your Telephone on the Hook and 

8. WAIT until the bell strikes TWICE, which is the signal for you 
to go ahead 

9. Then place the Telephone to your mouth, ani 

10. Turn the hook to the RIGHT and proceed with your communi 
cation ° 
it. To avoid errors, IMPORTANT MESSAGES should be RE 
PEATED and VERIFIED 

12. When you are called, always answer by pressing the Button on 
your Bell, before taking up your Telephone 


SUBSCRIBERS CONNECTED TO JUNE Ist, 1878. 
AINSLIE, Geo A., Chief Fire Department fi 
ALLEN, J. F. & Cu., Tobacco and ¢ igarette Manufacturer 
AMERICAN Hortet 
Arcuer, B. T. & Co., Grocers 
BLANKENSHIP, R. E., Old Dominion Nail Work 
Biair, W. D., & Co., Grocers 
Brancn, THos, & Co., Bankers 


se 


Do not shout 








HINTS ABOUT USING THE BELL TELEPHONE. 


Most persons, in taking up the Telephone, grasp it 


No difficulty will then be experienced in hearing perfectly 


The outside edge should just touch the nose, and the 
rim strike on the upper lip, so as to bring the opening o 
opposite the centre of the diaphragm 
centre, but leave the lower jaw free play, as 
It is not necessary 
sational tone, very distinctly and not two fas 


REASONS FOR SUBSCRIBING TO THE RICHMOND 
TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE. 


with the full 


modern inventions 


















number of members, and there is thus an element of mutual benefit 


a, 1. The Bell Telephone is one of the greatest 
a \ ranking in usefulness with the steam eng a rapt 
S te It has been adopted in all the leading cities of the land, and a prope 
Vine ay ~_* public spirit, a pride in having Richmond abreast of the times, sugge 
~~ \ “Sy the policy on the part of her citizens of } 
% X = well, by their patronage and influence, an in om, of such grea 
\ + ™ value : 
} 2. The usefulness of the Exchange is in exact proportion to th 
{ 
| 


and helpfulness in the association of a large number of citizens in the 
system of the “ Exchange.” 

3. The time and expense saved to most business men by the facil 
ties afforded, amoynt in the course of the year to several times the 
In cost, which is only about 12 cents per day 

4. The positive profit on orders for goods received through the Tel 
ephone, in many cases pays more than the annual rentale 

5- The convenience and satisfaction yielded by the power at any 
moment to speak to persons in distant parts of the city, are worth 
more than the trifling outlay 

This point is particularly applicable to private residences, where the 
ladies of the family may communicate when necessary with the gen 
tlemen at their places of business; may call the family physician, 
order household supplies, or call a, carriage, or speak to persons 
other residences 


— 


BRANCH OFFICES IN RICHMOND. 
807 E. Broad Street 
703 W. Broad Street 
523 N. Second Street 


2517 E. Broad Street 
726 W. Marshall Street 
Cor. Broad and Foushee 5 


%- 5 BRANCH OFFICE IN MANCHESTER, 


> top of the inner AT HOWLF’S DRUG-STORE, COR. HULL AND TENTH STREETS 


f the mouth ’ 
Do not pres: he mouth into the ; Messages, written on Message Blanks, may be rom eith 
indicated in the cut the above Offices, delivered anywhere inthe city, at the following 
Speak in the ordinary conver INN OD rindcinticptcanines naeieaehadadbusanetaate Ten cent 
Kach additional word.... Halfa 











Reproduction of Pages from a Telephone Directory Issued in 1879. 


Va., with which Mr. Glass was connected at a very early period 
of the development of the telephone. 
The front page and two other pages of general interest are 


here reproduced. It will be seen that this directory was issued 


at a time when the carbon transmitter was not in service, and 
the 


instructions to subscribers will be both interesting and 


The Instructions to Subscribers are Interesting. 


new idea upon the sporting’ world. The club plans to install 


telephones at every tee and thus players are always within com 


munication with the outside world. In cases of snake bite o 


other serious accident the telephone would probably be a life- 
saver. Following the lead of the Lake Shore Club, other golt 


clubs in the vicinity of Chicago are considering the plan. 
































The Union, of Michigan 


Annual Report of the Second Largest Michigan System—With Subscribers List Nearly Doubled Since 1905, 
Undivided Profits Increased From $33,000 to $92,000—$55, 000 Paid in 8 Per Cent. Dividendsin 1909 
—Close Correspondence of Capitalization and Earnings with Station Growth—A Well 
: Established Proof of the Strength of the Common Stock Plan of Financing 


As a story of sound progress, good management, and honest 
financing, the following, from the annual report of Secretary 
L. L. Conn to the stockholders of the Union Telephone Co., 
Alma, Mich., is of general interest. It shows how one of the 
leading Independent companies of the country has grown and 
prospered. 

The text of the forth: 

The growth in the business of your company the past year 
and the physical plant has been 
The following compara- 
telephones in 


report sets 


has been very satisfactory 


materially enlarged and improved. 
tive list showing the number of subscribers’ 
service on March 1 of several successive years is instructive and 
distribution oi 


gives comprehensive information showing 


growth among the exchanges: 


1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
ENGIN bois 4 acciaqeai duns aerate Kignels .318 296 330 357 358 389 
S| ee i tehedos 20 23 30 32 49 
RAUOOONE 6k senssks. ae .178 174 207 219 215 198 
Oe ee Ce ne eee 20 21 23 29 37 37 
BreckeCHTi@e: <. sees sess sais 55 46 57 93 83 172 
Cagsot CRY scasessiiiscerv aoa 117 #132 163 171 «4#+198 208 
Clare 150 144 154 176 165 158 
ee ree paar area 277 317 328 339 355 
Durand haedivewar peeeeee 30? ©6364. 406—s—s«id510,s—s«4940=—Sss*O55 14 
Qn osacatiid ae 59 65 76 104 149 
PY ans 55 Baw Raogeledten ne oe kee 153 196 218 249 243 
io | es are 62 110 
fo er re 261 363 380 380 405 
POWER okie cease ewes 18 28 51 90 149 
Oe ee sili avait 31 37 41 39 36 
ee er ee 40 37 38 42 41 35 
EROURTOGIE.. 5 « oviaiea.cse e:tiviaw enters 56 66 98 110 160 
PUNO oc ok. sav awardee We waeeeen 281 33 388 385 456 
Tee ee 57 76 87 96 99 
MONE os ois ba died wee coe aeees 46 87 97 104 91 
Re ET ee Oe 80 96 92 99 105 
Maple Rapids .ics:c% s.ssi0 0% 54 72 110 128 136 
McBride 13 2 22 21 111 
| ne ee er eee Hearne 54 85 102 100 100 91 
Oe ee a 12 16 67 72 7 
Oe Re ee eee 236 283 435 462 426 420 
Mt. Pleasant ...............459 519 609 599 588 584 
TI, ohh ee rt a il go tan pols 76 85 102 108 108 114 
Ovid ..dcceccecciacs scoces. 004 S34 285. 302 309 326 


RGR Seca tein ais .927 1026 1256 1275 1316 1444 


ge eee ka 41 64 68 70 68 
WES CaS ewascas. sees is 33 73 84 80 
SREB occtna ciate a 398 441 570 652 711 736 
St LOG oiccssaceciscenss 20 WG 265 16 Sad a8 
RMON Silsccsc esas ese 203 230 «6251 489244 86237 231 
Se ee 15 18 18 23 31 32 
Se ON So walaue Shea de-uKon 6 26 30 31 
NIN oe Sl Bee ee 93 99 108 109 152 
WOGIEINE es ooo bos code 18 18 20 25 33 33 
Westphalia... 66.56 .cc ccs: 10 31 73 78 
Miscellaneous .............. 242 246 #145 170 £233 ~~ 214 





5223 6167 





7366 8142 9475 

The total number of telephones in service February 28, 1910, 
was 9,475, being a net gain of 877 for the year, as compared 
with a gain of 456 for the vear ending February 28, 1909. It 


8598 
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will be observed that the growth was well distributed in the 
different parts of the system, and that the few losses were small 
in each case and have no particular significance. 

The company has adhered to the policy of building rural lines 
only in such exchanges as is necessary to protect investments 
in lines previously built. The rural districts are being rapidly 
developed through the organization of a great number of local 
co-operative companies. This plan of rural development is 
proving highly satisfactory to both the company and the rural 
subscriber. Contracts have been entered into with 48 of these 
We now have connecting con- 
tracts with 93 of these companies with a total of 2,561 subscrib- 
ers’ telephones in service March 1, 1910. These telephones in 
addition to those owned by the company make a grand total 
of 12,086 telephones connected with toll lines of the company. 


companies during the past year. 


(he rural subscriber.as a rule is not an extensive user of the 
long distance lines, but nearly all contribute some business, and 
in the aggregate it amounts to a considerable sum. 

There has been a steady increase in the toll traffic but it is be 
lieved that there are possibilities of a still more rapid growth 
in the future. This branch of the business is now receiving 
careful study and attention and every effort is being made to 
improve and extend the service. The State Traffic Association 
has perfected and introduced a comprehensive system for the 
handling of long distance traffic. This method or plan contem- 
plates that all operators shall act as a unit in furnishing quick 
Great improvement to the service 
has already resulted from this new system and the earning 


service in a uniform manner. 


capacity and value of lines have been materially increased by 


the elimination of much unnecessary conversation between 
operators at switching points. Notwithstanding the increase in 
the toll traffic the lines of the company are less congested than 
they were before the new system was adopted. 

The toll lines of the company are in most excellent condition 
but it was found advisable to construct a few additional short 
circuits to relieve lines needed for through traffic. New No. 
10 copper circuits were added between Merrill and Saginaw, 18% 
miles: Edmore and Stanton, 10 miles; and one circuit between 
St. Louis, Alma and Ithaca, 12% miles, making a total of 41 
all. This makes a total of 1,090%4 miles of copper 


metallic circuits and 819 miles of iron metallic circuits of toll 


miles in 


lines now owned by this company. 

unusual severity 
caused heavy losses to all wire using companies. A heavy sleet 
storm in March was followed on the 29th day of April by the 
most devastating storm that has ever been experienced by wire 
This storm destroyed hundreds of miles of 
Your company was more 
fortunate than. many of its neighbors, but sustained a heavy 


During the past year several storms of 


using companies. 
pole lines in this and adjoining states. 


loss by the destruction of many miles of valuable pole lines and 
a still further loss through interruption of toll traffic. On July 
3 a tornado swept through Isabella and Gratiot counties, doing 
a vast amount of damage to pole lines and aerial construction. 
In the city of St. Louis much of the aerial construction was 
wrecked, the damage being so great that it was found advisable 
to rebuild the entire city plant. The latest approved style of cable 
distribution has replaced the old aerial construction and a new 
improved switchboard has been installed. In addition to the 
heavy expenditures necessitated by the destructive storms, many 
improvements and betterments have been paid from the year’s 


earnings. Notwithstanding these unusual and extraordinary 
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expenses we are happy to be able to submit a very excellent 
financial statement. 

The gross earnings for the year were $171,586.74, a gain of 
7,327.46 for the year. 

The following statement shows the earnings and expenses for 
the year: 








Income from telephone - rentals. ... 0... wis'cvcsivccccceces $118,303.41 
ee Ge EE DRONE, oo o:o:a:000 0 ecnereneeecevetsdee 52,444.47 
Is eee aaa a a5) 5 aia erm a ys thie em mea ee ece tad 838.86 
eens: SOUS FOr GW PORE. oc cic deeds sévcésectencas $171,586.74 
Operating expenses, maintenance, etc...........e-eeeees 108,614.96 
I CR NN 8 asia 'as cama ats we Dae Slaw odoinn $ 62,971.78 
ns RE EI POON ok 5 adic ccc cc itcocesiccnsdoccnce 55,809.09 
Crewe MOORS for the YOO. 6 oicccscccccccctsceses 7,162.69 
Undivided profit account March 1, 1909.............. 84,706.59 
Undivided profit account March 1, 1910............. $ 91,869.28 


The following comparative statement shows the capital stock, 
gross earnings and undivided profit account on March 1, 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910: 

Capital Stock 


Gross Earnings Undivided Profit 


March 1, 1905..... $436,750.50 $ 97,867.31 $32,997.97 
March 1, 1906..... 523,116.00 114,048.77 42,260.29 
March 1, 1907..... 602,946.00 132,159.49 55,569.83 
March 1, 1908..... 675,000.00 152,645.42 70,047.00 
March 1, 1909..... 675,000.00 164,259.28 84,706.59 
March 1, 1910..... 733,380.00 171,586.74 91,869.28 


The amount added to the undivided profit account was not as 
great as was added for the preceding year, but the amount 
charged to reconstruction was relatively much more. In this 
connection your attention is called to the fact that the greater 
portion of increase in subscribers’ telephones has been made in 
the last three months, and very little revenue has been received 
as rental from these telephones. In fact, the new telephones 
always show a loss for the first few months as the expense of 
running drop wires and installing telephones is at all times 
charged as a maintenance expense. The ability of the company 
to meet the heavy losses and still make such a satisfactory 
showing speaks volumes for the inherent and growing strength 
of the company. 

Regular quarterly dividends of 2 per cent. on the capital stock 
were declared and paid during the year. The dividends for the 
year amounted to $55,809,09 and make a total of $342,935.58 paid 
in dividends by the Company organization. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that $58,380.00 
of new stock was sold during the year. This stock was all sold 
at a premium and nearly all of it was subscribed for by former 
stockholders of the company. Your board of directors has al- 
ways been very conservative in the matter of offering for sale 
the treasury stock of the company. The stock has been offered 
for sale in small lots only at such times as funds were actually 
needed for construction purposes. On March 1 there was avail- 
able for issue but $16,620.00 of stock of the total authorized 
capital of $750,000. The business of the company continues to 
grow and the demand for service requires that the plant be 
still further enlarged. This is particularly true in the rapidly 
growing city of Owosso. The city has outgrown the plant and 
the strictest prudence requires the acceptance of the new busi- 
ness that is offered. This exchange has grown to such propor- 
tions that your board of directors has felt justified in purchas- 
ing real estate with the view of erecting thereon a suitable ex- 
change office building. The enlargement of the Owosso plant 
and the demands for service at the other exchanges will require 
considerable additional funds. Your board of directors has 
after careful consideration unanimously agreed to recommend 
that the authorized capital stock of the company be increased to 
$1,000,000. This additional capital stock can only be issued by 


vote of the board of directors and will be sold only at such 
time as funds are required for construction purposes. 

As heretofore stated, the Independent telephone cause made 
satisfactory progress the past yar. 


The statistical information 
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furnished by the National Association shows a general growth 
and great activity in the organization of new companies. 

After much litigation and long delay the construction of a 
large Independent plant in Chicago seems to be assured. Such 
a plant will add great strength to the Independent cause and 
will furnish much new business for our toll lines. 

The nature of the telephone business is such that its success 
depends upon the united efforts of a great number of employes 
scattered over a large territory. Individual initiative, energy, 
efficiency, and above all fidelity are required in the performance 
of the work. Your company is particularly fortunate in having 
a staff of managers and other employes who possess these 
desirable attributes in a marked degree. The splendid success 
of your company has been made possible only by their loyalty 
and zeal. It is a pleasure to report these facts to the stock- 
holders as such sterling worth deserves the most hearty and sin- 
cere commendation. 

All of the opposition companies and nearly all of the Inde- 
pendent companies outside of our own state are bond propo- 
sitions. A telephone company organized along old fashioned 
lines without a bond issue or preferred stock seems to be a 
novelty, and your company is unique in that it sells its treasury 
stock at a premium. 

The officers of the Union company are: C. T. Babcock, 
president, St. Johns; E. S. Wagar, vice-president, Edmore; L. 
L. Conn, secretary, Alma; G. S. Ward, treasurer, Alma; W. J. 
Melchers, general manager, Alma. 

The directors include: Tod Kincaid, Corunna; Jas. P. Gibbs, 
Saginaw; J. H. Fildew, St. Johns; G. S. Ward, Alma; F. G. 
Thiers, Mt. Pleasant; E. O. Dewey, Owosso; E. S. Wagar, 
Edmore; J. T. Millman, St. Johns; C. T. Babcock, St. Johns; 
W. A. Bahlke, Alma; G. S. Aldrich, St. Louis; C. W. Gale, 
Owosso. 

New York Company Abandons Plan of Putting Earnings 
Into Construction. 

The Prattsburg Overland Telephone Company, operating 
exchanges in Prattsburg, Naples, Avoca, Pulteney and 
Potter, New York. gives service to over 1,600 subscribers. 
Of this number 150 have business service at a rate of $18 
per year; 400, residence service at $12 a year; 950 rural 
subscribers on the company’s own lines (grounded) who 
pay a rate of $8 a year, and 100 rural subscribers on con- 
For the latter a switching charge of $5 a 





necting lines. 
year is made. 

The company owns its own toll lines connecting Pratts- 
burg, Bath, Penn Yan, Pulteney, Hammandsport, Naples, 
Canandaigua, Naples and Avoca. The toll business in- 
creased 20 per cent in the past year over the preceding year. 

The equipment in all the exchanges is reported to be 
in first class condition, switchboards having been installed 
within the past year or two, with the exception of Pratts- 
burg and Pulteney, and the company is rebuilding and ren- 
ovating these. 

The authorized capitalization of the company is $20,- 
000, $13,250 issued. All stock has been sold to local hold- 
ers at $200 a share, making the actual amount paid intu 
the treasury $26,500. Of the $15,000 authorized bonds, 
$3,400 has been issued bearing 5 per cent interest. The 
company has paid but one dividend—6é per cent in 1907— 
the earnings having been put into new construction, so 
that the capitalization is lower in proportion to the plant 
than it would otherwise have been. Arrangements have 
now been made to pay a substantial dividend regularly. 

Officers of this company are: H. M. Tuthill, president; 
D. J. Doughty, a grocer in Naples, vice-president; L. H. 
Conine, a clothier of Prattsburg, secretary, and J. R. 
Scott, cashier of the Prattsburg Bank, treasurer. The offi- 
cers, with M. E. Tuthill, Alfred Brown, Frank Clark, G. A. 
Bolles and S. C. Boals, constitute the board of directors. 
B. W. Boothe is general manager of the company. 




















Among the Querists 


The Use of Tubular Line Fuses. 


In using a ‘‘tubular line fuse’’ installed in a common grounded 
telephone circuit, what danger to the building is there from a 
lightning charge? 

The makers of these line fuses give directions to put them in 
the line just before it enters the building. There is no ground 
post on these fuses and no way for the lightning charge to be 
conducted to the ground except down the side of the building, 
and in case of a wood building, it certainly looks like there would 
be more or less danger of damage to the house. 

One telephone manufacturing company writes me that it never 
knew of damage from a line fuse and that it considers them the 
safest appliances now in use but does not give any reasons. 

Please explain fully as to these line fuses, and if they are better 
or as good as other protectors having a ground connection. 


The line fuse is no protection against lightning and never 
can be. It requires a carbon block or other lightning arrester 
for this purpose. The reason why a fuse can not protect 
against lightning lies in the suddenness with which the light- 
ning acts, and the slowness with which the fuse heats up to 
the melting point. A lightning discharge strong enough to 
damage a house or kill a person will get by the fuse and do its 
work before the fuse blows. 

The best protection is afforded by a good lightning arrester 
in connection with line fuses. The air gap offering less re- 
sistance than the circuit through the telephone apparatus will 
take care of the lightning and other static charges by its con- 
nection to earth. The line fuses will protect against strong cur- 
rent, such as trolley or power current. When the latter gets 
crossed with the telephone wire, the strong current flows 
through the line fuse, jumps the air gap in the arrester and 
goes to ground. This strong flow of current melts the fuse, 
thus opening the circuit and preventing damage to the tele- 
phone apparatus. 





Reason Why Speech is Transmitted When Talking is Done 
Into Receiver of a Bridging Telephone. 


Would you please explain by circuit diagram how it is that a 
bridging telephone, even on party lines, will transmit speech fairly 
well when the talking is done into the receiver? 


The answer to this query is given by an explanation of the 
theory of the magneto telephone. 

Under the laws of electromagnetic induction, when a con- 
ductor forming part of a closed circuit is moved across lines 
of force in a magnetic field, an electromotive force is set up in 
































Fig. 1. 


the circuit. This electromotive force produces an electric cur- 
‘ent in the circuit which lasts just as long as the movement 
‘f the coil, provided, of course, that the movement is such as 
ta continually change the number of lines of force passing 
through the coil. There are several ways in which the chang- 
ing of the number of lines of force may be produced, viz., the 
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coil may be moved; the magnet may be moved; or the armature 
of the magnet may be moved. Either of these will produce 
the same effect, i. e., the setting up of an electric current in 
the closed coil or circuit. , 

In Fig. 1, diagrams A and B show the lines of force about 
the poles of a bipolar receiver, both in horizontal and longi- 
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tudinal planes to the poles. Diagram C (Fig. 2) is an enlarged 
sketch of the longitudinal lines of force. In diagram D (Fig. 
2) N. S. represents the poles and coils of a double pole re- 
ceiver, the coils being connected so as to form a closed cir- 
cuit; c, an iron diaphragm and the dotted lines, a, b and d, 
lines of force radiating from the poles N. S. Suppose the 
armature c is taken farther away from the poles to the posi- 
tion c’. The lines of force would then be in the positions a’, 
b’, d’. In these changes of position, the number of turns of 
the coils through which the lines pass has been varied or in 
other words, the number of lines of force passing through the 
coil has been changed by the moving of the diaphragm. 

As there are many lines of force such as a, b and d, each 
movement of the diaphragm would vary the number passing 
through the coils, thus producing a current in the closed circuit. 

If a person speaks against the diaphragm, it will vibrate rap- 
idly, thus producing a fluctuating current in the coil. If an- 
other receiver be connected so as to form a closed circuit with 
the first receiver, the diaphragm of the second receiver will vi- 
brate in exact accordance with the sound waves striking this 
first diaphragm, thus reproducing the sound. 

If a sketch is made of the wiring of two bridging telephone 
sets connected together for talking, it will be seen that the re- 
ceivers are connected together in a closed circuit without any 
battery. Hence, if the talking is done into the receiver, the 
speech will be transmitted fairly well for a distance of pos- 
sibly two miles. 


=> 





Faulty Telephone Discussion in a General Reference Work 

The following is a quotation from the ‘“‘New Practical Refer- 
ence Library,’ published by the Dixon Hanson Co., Chicago, and 
sold in Kansas City by Roach, Fuller & Swank: 


“The Electric Telephone.—The electric telephone was invented 








by Prof. Alexander Graham Bell and was first exhibited to the 
public in 1876. It operates on the same principle as the simple 
telephone described above, but it uses an electric current for 


transmitting the vibrations. The transmitter consists of a hard 
rubber mouthpiece to which is fitted a thin, delicate steel membrane, 
held in place by a metallic case. Immediately back of the mem- 
brane is an electro-magnet, so placed that one end almost 
touches the center of the disk. One electrode is attached to the 
disk, and another is fastened to the magnet. The receiver con- 
sists of a similar apparatus enclosed in a hard rubber case, so 
shaped that it can be conveniently held to the ear. When one 
speaks into the funnel of the transmitter, the vibrations of the 
voice are reproduced by the disk, and every time that the disk 
touches the end of the magnet, it completes the circuit and 
causes the magnet in the receiver to attract the disk to that 
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part of the telephone. Thus the vibrations set up in the trans- 
mitter are exactly reproduced in the receiver. (Here follows 
a paragraph not in any way descriptive.) 

‘Induction Coil, an instrument for securing a high potential 
between direct and induced electric currents. The _ principal 
parts of the coil are the core, usually made of a bundle of soft 
iron wires soldered’ together at the ends; a short primary or 
inner coil, of coarse wire; a long secondary, or outer, coil, of fine 
wire; an interrupter and battery. The coils are of insulated 
copper wire and are carefully insulated from each other by coats 
of varnish or somg other non-conducting substance. 

“The interrupter consists of a spring, to the upper end of 
which is soldered a small piece of soft iron against which a 
screw presses. The screw is tipped with a fine platinum point. 
When not in action, the end of the spring rests against the 
platinum point. As soon as the current passes through the 
primary coil, the core becomes magnetized and attracts the piece 
of soft iron, but as soon as this touches the core, the magnetism 
ceases and the spring recoils to the platinum point. The inter- 
ruption of the current (in primary) generates an opposite cur- 
rent in (secondary) and since the vibrations of the spring are 
very rapid, this induced current is strengthened by the frequency 
of its waves. The length of the coil (secondary) and the fine- 
ness of the wire give this induced current a strong potentiality. 
When the opposite ends of the coil (secondary) are brought near 
each other, a spark usually passes betweeen them. Induction 
coils are used for medical purposes in laboratories and in com- 
mon and wireless telegraphy and in telephones.” 

The article is accompanied by a correct diagram. 

1 should like to have your opinion as to the reliability of this 
matter, I purchased the book on approval, but when I objected 
to it | met with a refusal to take it back. 


Having gone over the selections which you made from the’ 


book we have the following to say: 

In describing the electric telephone it says: 
that the disk touches the end of the magnet, it completes the 
circuit and causes the magnet in the receiver to attract the 
This is absolutely false; 


“and every time 


disk to that part of the telephone.” 
whether used as transmitter or receiver the diaphragm must 
not touch the end of the magnet. If it does touch the end 
of the magnet speech is interfered with or even rendered im- 
possible. 

In describing the induction coil the text says, when speak- 
ing of the core, that it consists of a bundle of soft iron wires 
soldered together at the ends. This is not necessarily true, 
and in the majority of cases is not true, it being found more 
advantageous to have separate iron wires insulated from the 
rest in order to prevent eddy currents which cut down the 
efficiency. 

Again it (in pri- 
mary) generates an opposite current in the secondary.” This 
current is in- 


says: “The interruption of the current 
is absolutely false, because when the primary 
terrupted the current in the secondary is in the same direc 
tion electrically as that in the primary. The law briefly stated 
follows: When the current in the primary is made or 
increasing in strength, the current in the secondary is in the 
opposite direction from that in the primary. When the cur- 
rent in the secondary is decreasing in value, that is, falling 


Is as 


toward zero, the current in the secondary is in the same di- 
rection as that in the primary. ; 

Again it states: “This induced current is strengthened by 
incorrect state- 
current, be 


the frequency of its waves.” This is an 


ment, because the strength of the secondary 
sides depending upon the impedance of the total secondary 
circuit, depends on the voltage generated in the secondary, 
and that in turn is dependent upon the rate of cutting of 
lines of force, which again is dependent upon the rapidity with 
which the primary current dies away. ‘the frequency has 
nothing whatever to do with this, as is attested by the modern 
single spark induction coil system used for firing gasolene 
automobile engines. 

Again it states that “the length of the coil (secondary) and 
the fineness of the wire give this induced current a strong 
potentiality.” This statement is partly true; that is, 
the fineness of the wire does not increase the potential differ- 
ence produced by the secondary. The of the wire 


is only incidental, to secure a large number of turns of wire 


only 


fineness 


a reasonable distance from the core. 
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The telephone information forms only a very small pro- 
portion of the book, and the publishers state that it will be 
corrected in a future edition. In general, however, .no so- 
called reference work should be purchased without an investi- 
gation of the authorship of its prominent sections. Many 
such works are hastily and cheaply compiled by men who 
write with equal facility and speed on all subjects, gleaning for 
this purpose only superficial and inaccurate information from 
specialized books which are themselves frequently inaccurate 
and out of date. 


an 





Current Supply for Operating Pole Changer. 

I have a magneto exchange of 375 subscribers. I am 
Warner pole changes for ringing my subscribers. 

I have a 40-light 110-volt direct-current dynamo run by gas 
engine. 

I would like to put in storage batteries. 

Would like to get into touch with someone 
necessary information, 


using a 


who can give me 

I doubt very much the advisability of replacing the dry cell 
ringing battery of a pole changer with storage cells. The lat 
ter require considerable attention, cost more to start with, and 
in the long run are likely to prove more expensive and trou 
blesome for this particular purpose than dry cells. If, how 
ever, you wish to try the experiment, write to those of our 
advertisers who sell storage batteries. State your case fully 
and they will advise you as to probable first cost and expenss« 
to keep running. 





Use of a Common Return. 


We have a toll line (full metallic) running parallel with a 
heavily loaded, grounded party line. We intend to discontinue 
the toll line and divide the party line into two circuits. Would 


you advise us to make a common return of one of the wires and 


thus two circuits out of the three wires, or is it best to leave 
one grounded and the other full metallic? 
In this case it is best to avoid common return circuits. Con 


vert the metallic toll line into a metallic party line by trans- 
ferring enough stations from the grounded circuit to relieve 
it. This will give you better satisfaction and freedom from 
cross-talk between these two lines than the other plan 


Great Falls, Mont., Independent Company Expanding. 

One of the most important telephone deals consummated in 
Montana in recent years, and of especial importance to Great 
Falls, was announced recently by officials of the Great Falls 
Automatic Telephone Exchange. Under the terms of the trans- 
action, the automatic company comes into control of the tele- 
phone properties owned and operated by Clarence H. Drake of 
Conrad and known as the Montana Telephone Company. 

The Montana Telephone Company comprises all the tele- 
phone properties in Teton county and has a very large list of 
subscribers. Until the present transfer, these properties have 
had connection with the Rocky Mountain Bell company. The 
Bell company has also had connection with Choteau exchange, 
which it loses as a result of the transfer of the Drake lines to 
the Automatic company. 

Under the transfer of the Drake properties to the Auto- 
matic company, the local concern takes over the exchanges at 
Conrad, Valier and Choteau, comprising 345 miles of toll line. 
In addition to the exchanges at Valier and Conrad, the com- 
pany also gains control of the toll lines west of Cutbank and 
Shelby and also takes in Dupuyer, Bynum, Collins and Far- 
mington. 

Lines, which will also be controlled by the Independent com 
pany, are now in course of construction to Sweet Grass, and 
also from Augusta to Great Falls. 

Work is now being rushed on a line from Shelby to Havre, 
which, when completed, will add greatly to the excellence of 
the Independent service. Managing Director Durrett stated re- 
cently that a copper wire line would be immediately constructed 
between Great Falls and Conrad. 











Joint Use of Poles in Illinois. 


I would like to ask through TELEPHONY if there is a law in 
Illinois to compel one telephone company to carry the wires of 
another company over their poles. 


We know of no such law in the state of Illinois. 





Location of Poles When Roads Are Narrowed. 


as the laws of Illinois have changed in regard to 
public roads, allowing them to be made narrower, we have a 
great demand in our territory, of five or six counties, asking 
us to move our poles out to the new line fence. We find they 
are all the way from three to fifteen feet in the field. We have 
referred this matter to the attorney general who has referred it 
back to our home attorney, at which place it has stopped. 
Must telephone companies stand this expense for moving poles 


Inasmuch 


and wires? In some places there are as many as ten wires on a 
lead, 

The situation you outline is peculiar. You do not give 
enough information to enable us to answer your question with 


certainty. You do not state whether the fee of the highways 
belongs to the abutting owner or to the county, neither do you 
tell whether you have a franchise from the county and a right- 


We to 


know the particulars of your right-of-way contracts and also 


of-way from the abutting owners would also have 
of your franchise to be able to definitely determine the ques 
tion you ask. 

With this limited information, it would seem that your com- 
You 
probably have merely the general authority of the state statute 
authorizing you 
tion. by county 


No 


move the poles. 


pany would have to move its poles at its own expense. 


to build your line, and possibly the determina 
authorities of 
authority would 


should 
to 


whereabouts your line 


run. such protect you from having 


* 





Connection Established Between Non-Competing Lines. 

The Centerville, South 
Dakota, operating a local exchange of 165 telephones and 7 
farm lines in the vicinity, filed a complaint before the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota to compel the Beres- 


Citizens Telephone Company, of 


ford Telephone Company, which operates a local exchange of 
200 telephones and has connection with 500 telephones or more 
en farmers’ lines, about 10 of which it owns, to permit a con- 
nection of the two lines at the corporate limits of the town of 
Beresford. 

“Centerville 
instruments 


At Centerville there is also a company known as 
Telephone Exchange Company,” serving about 150 
and having in connection a rural telephone system 
farmers’ lines. The Beresford Telephone Company 
and the Centerville Telephone Company had each constructed 


of about 25 


a telephone line running from their respective exchanges to a 
point equally distant between the two towns, and there con- 
nected them so as to make one continuous line, over which 
they interchanged service under an oral agreement which con- 
tained no provision as to the length of time it should exist. A 
portion of the line built by the Centerville Telephone Exchange 
Company was strung on the poles of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Company. The complainant alleged that it 
had heen requested by its patrons to connect with the Beres- 
ford Telephone Company and also by residents of Beresford 
and vicinity; that it. accordingly asked permission of the city 
council of the city of Beresford to be permitted to build into 
the. town and up to the Beresford company’s exchange, but had 
been refused by the council. The company accord- 
ingly built its line up to the corporate limits of the city, paral- 
leling for about 7 miles the joint line previously re‘erred to, 
and being only 66 feet distant from it. The Centerville com- 
pany offered to let the Citizens’ company connect with it at its 
exchange at Centerville and thus obtain service into Beres- 
ford, but the offer was not accepted because the Citizens’ com- 


Citizens’ 





Legal Cases and Decisions 
Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


pany’s patrons would be obliged to send their messages through 
at a cost of three terminal fees of 5 cents 
connection were made, as askéd, the mes- 


an extra exchange 
If a direct 
would 


-ach. 
sages through only two exchanges and the total 
terminal fees would not exceed 10 cents. A further reason for 
declining to accept the offer was that the license of the North- 
western telephone exchange company to the Centerville Tele- 
phone Exchange Company might be revoked at any time and the 


pass 


wires of the Centerville Telephone Company removed from the 
The joint line of the Center 
3eresford companies was not a toll line used exclu- 


Northwestern company’s poles. 
ville and 
sively for through business, nor were the lines of the Citizens’ 
and of the Beresford companies competitive lines. 

After hearing the testimony. the commission filed a finding 
of facts, substantially as herein set forth, and made an order 
that the 
connect with it at the corporate limits of the city of 


3eresford company permit the Citizens’ company to 
3eresford 
by splicing its telephone line to the portion of the joint line 
3eresford company, all at the expense of the 
It was also provided that the Beresford 


owned by the 
Citizens’ company. 
company should permit the Citizens’ company to send messages 
over its lines and through its exchanges on the same terms 
and conditions as it now charges or might hereafter charge for 
similar service, without discrimination. 





Issuance of Stock to Pay Debts. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana has affirmed the case of 


Sprowl, et al., vs. Griffith, et al., involving the Huntington 


Judge Paulus, of the Grant County Cir- 
Court, made a special finding of facts favorable to the 


Telephone Company. 
cuit 
complainant, and the defendants carried the case to the higher 
court. A decision sustaining Judge Paulus was rendered by 
the Appellate Court. The Supreme Court's decision, briefly, 
follows: “The majority owner of the stock in a corporation 
cannot prevent the corporation issuing more stock to others 
to pay debts without showing fraud or bad faith. (2) Fraud 
(3) The stockholder cannot complain of 


selling of stock at par without showing knowledge at the time 


is never presumed. 


of issuance that the stock was above par or that there was 
a greater offer for the stock. (4) 
of the directors in accordance with the by-laws is binding in 
the absence of fraud.” Sprowl v. Griffith, Indiana, Northeast- 


An order by a majority 


ern reporter. 


Accident Not Act of God. 

In the case of the Texas Telegraph and Telephone Com 
pany vs. J. R. Scott, appealed from District Court of Llamo 
county, Texas, the Third Court of Civil Appeals has handed 
down an opinion affirming the decision of the lower court, 
the telephone company being held liable. The 
forth that Mrs. Scott, the wife of the appellee, 
in her room on July 14, 1908, in Llamo, was struck -and seri 
ously injured by lightning, alleged to have been conducted into 
her room over the wires of the company, which had removed 
the telephone instrument but had failed to remove the wires. 
Her husband brought suit to recover damages therefor. The 
ground of negligence on which suit was brought was that the 
company left the wires and failed to supply a lightning ar- 
rester or to ground or insulate the wires. The telephone com- 
pany contended that the injury was received through an act 
of God, and that no one was responsible. It also asserted that 
the wires of other companies were running into the same build- 
ing where Mrs. Scott was injured, and those companies were 





opinion sets 
while sitting 


as much liable to suit as itself. 
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Current News 


Conventions, Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12. 


The Missouri Convention. 


The Missouri Independent Telephone Association’s conven- 
tion being held at St. Joseph this week, opened on Wednesday. 
Much enthusiasm was shown by the men present at the open- 
ing meeting, about 150 men, all of whom are good, live, Inde- 
pendents, having registered at that time. From all indications 
the meeting promises to be a good one. A full report will be 
given in next week’s TELEPHONY. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Missouri 
Independent Telephone Association, at the convention at 
St. Joseph, Thursday, May 5: 

“Resolved, by the Missouri Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation that it demand of congress that the bill now pend- 
ing before it, in which it is sought to enlarge the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over railroad rates 
and service be amended to empower it to establish and 
regulate rates on interstate telephone business, to exercise 
such regulatory power as shall prevent discrimination be- 
tween persons and communities, and, by equalizing charges 
and rates, to make competition free and open as between 
the cities of the several states.” 

All Independent telephone men in every state should 
write their senators and congressmen urging them to use 
their influence and votes in carrying out the suggestions 
in the above resolution. 

All Independent telephone men should see that their 
local papers publish the resolution and advocate the incor- 
poration of its provisions in the railroad bill. 


Ohio Legislature Turns Down the Woods Public Utilities 
Bill. 

The Ohio senate effectually killed all efforts of creating 
a public utilities commission in the state of Ohio this ses- 
sion of the legislature, by defeating the amended Woods 
bill by a vote of 10 to 22. With the defeat of the bill, tele- 
phone men generally unite with others interested in public 
service corporations in a sigh of relief. It was generally 
believed that the Woods bill was built around too radical 
ideas for the proper development of public service corpor- 





ations. 

The first intimation of the strength of the opposition 
was shown in a vote of 11 to 15 against placing the bill 
on the special calendar and making it a special order of 
business. Senator Patterson attacked the motion to place 
the bill on the special calendar, saying that he was opposed 
to giving it precedence over other more important meas- 
ures. 

With the bill on the regular calendar, a vote was reached 
Thursday of last week. After some @iscussion in which 
its friends pleaded for a bill to regulate public service cor- 
porations, the vote was taken, showing its ufter defeat. 

The committee on commercial corporations, which had 
the bill in charge in the senate, had amended it so that 
most of its teeth were removed, but the provision of super- 
vision of stock and bond issues still remained. The pro- 
vision for preventing a holding of’ more than 25 per cent in 
another corporation was eliminated, as was the publicity 
feature. But notwithstanding these eliminations, the ene- 
mies of the bill were too strong. Recent developments 
showed that Governor Harmon was opposed to the idea 
and it was feared that in case it was passed and the amend- 
ments ratified by the house of representatives, the gov- 
ernor would veto it, as he has been rather free with his 


vetoes recently. As the general assembly adjourned tem- 
porarily April 30, to reconvene May 10 for final adjourn- 
ment, there is no possibility of the passage of any law reg- 
ulating public corporations, especially telephone 


companies. 


service 


~ 





Postal Telegraph Company Obtains Injunction in Nash- 

ville Against the Cumberland Company. 

The Postal Telegraph Company has won out in its conten 
tion that the Cumberland telephone company was charging it 
exorbitant and unreasonable rates and has secured from the 
United States court in Nashville an injunction restraining the 
Cumberland from taking out its telephone, as was about to 
be done. 

The Cumberland has for years been charging the Postal two 
cents for each telephone message, either into or out of the 
Postal office, and in addition has been collecting 15 per cent 
of the Postal 
Postal office. 

The flat rate for business telephones in the business district 
of Nashville is $7 per month, payable in advance. As _ the 
Postal company uses four telephones in its Nashville office, this 
would be a total of $28 at the rate for the ordinary business. 

The two cents a message has restrained, in a way, the use 
of the telephone as freely as it would have been otherwise 
used, but notwithstanding that, the monthly bill of the Nash 
ville office of the Postal for telephone service has run to from 
forty to fifty dollars, averaging over forty dollars for several 


charges on all messages telephoned into the 


months. 

The Postal decided to fight it out, as it was a very heavy 
burden to have to pay such a rate at all offices in Cumberland 
territory. It refused to pay more than the usual business rate 
and the Cumberland people were preparing to take out the 
Postal telephones. Application was made for an injunction 
This has been granted, restraining the Cumberland from tak- 
ing out the instruments, and the Postal will now get its service 
at the same rates as other business institutions, $7 per month 
for Nashville and the same rates that apply to business 
houses in other places. 


Merritt-Davis Bill Will Probably Pass in New York Legis- 
lature This Week. 

The amended bill placing telephones and telegraphs in 
New York state under supervision of the Public Service 
Commission for the second district (up-state), has not yet 
gone through the legislature. It is on the program for 
this week, having been reported out of the committee on 
gas and electricity, and will be rushed through in the last 
There has been practically no 





hurried days of the session. 
publicity about this bill, known as the Merritt-Davis meas 
ure, and because of this fact the Independents are watch 
ing it very carefully. If any eleventh-hour changes are 
made without their knowledge, there will be a live dele- 
gation calling at the Governor’s office to protest. 


Arrangements for Exhibiticn of Telephone Apparatus and 
Supplies at the Indiana and Michigan Convention. 

Extensive plans for exhibitions of telephone supplies and ap- 
paratus to be made at the joint meeting of Michigan and In- 
diana Independent telephone are being made. The entire fifth 
floor of the Oliver Hotel, where the convention is to be held, 
has been set aside for the use of the exhibitors. The conven- 
tion is to be held May 11 and 12 at South Bend, Indiana. 
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Pioneer Company Cited for Contempt by Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. 

The Oklahoma corporation commission has cited the Pioneer 
telephone company for contempt for raising rates at Tulsa in 
violation of the order of the commission which prohibited the 
increasing of rates beyond the figure at which they stood in 
July, 1908, without the consent of the commission. The cita- 
tion was issued on complaint of F. A. Gillespie. 

The Pioneer announced its intention of raising rates in 
October, 1908, but before the change could be made effective 
an injunction was secured. Shortly afterward the corporation 
commission issued its order. Recently the injunction was dis- 
solved and the company proceeded to put the higher rates into 
effect, without regard to the commissioner’s order. Similar 
conditions exist in most of the larger cities of the state, ex- 
cept that in most of the cases the injunctions are still in 


force. 





Crand Jury Investigating Charges of Bribery on Elson Bill. 

A number of the members of the Ohio house of repre- 
sentatives was subpoened before the ‘Franklin County 
Grand Jury on the investigation being conducted on al- 
leged bribery in connection with the Elson bill. The mem- 
bers subpoened before the grand jury were: Cyrus B. Win- 
ter of Erie county; Howard W. Pears of Allen county; 
Joe Gilligan of Hamilton county; William Didham of Cuya- 
hoga county; Lawrence W. Langdon of Warren county; 
Asa W. William C. Scheaffer of Tuscorawas 


county. 


Elson and 





Assessment of Kentucky Telephone Companies Increased. 

Heavy increases in the assessment of telephone com- 
panies have been announced by the State Board of Valu- 
ation and Assessment of Kentucky. The board has made 
an increase in nearly all lines, so that the raises on the 
franchises of the public utility corporations were not unex- 
pected. It is not final, however, and it is possible that 
some decreases will be made by the time the companies 


have presented their cases. Among those which have had 
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increases are the Louisville Home Telephone Company, 
raised from $700,000 to $1,000,000; Citizens’ Telephone Co., 
of Lexington, from $350,000 to $450,000; The Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000; 
The East Tennessee Telephone Company, from $1,000,000 
to $1,100,000; the Gainesboro: Telephone Co., to $100,000; 
the Independent Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., to $100,000. 





New Stock of A. T. & T. Co. Not to Be Issued this Year. 

A circular mailed to stockholders of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., says: 

“In answer to the many inquiries as to the intentions of 
the company respecting the newly organized increase of capi- 
tal stock, you are informed that it will not be possible for the 
company to offer any of the new stock to shareholders during 
the current year, as cash resources available are sufficient for 
all current ordinary expenditures this year and well into the 
near year, and will also leave a margin sufficient to provide 
for all probable extraordinary expenditures. 

The work of reorganizing and readjusting the territorial 
iines of the associated companies will be continued, and some 
adjustment will be made through the exchange of the shares 
of this company for the shares of the associated companies. 
For this purpose the company now has in its treasury of 
its present stock issue sufficient to meet all its demands in 


the near future.” 


Annual Meeting of United States Telephone Company 
Postponed. 

Owing to an injunction which is pending in the Cleveland 
courts restraining the transfer of stock of the United 
States Telephone Company, the meeting of the 
stockholders of that company, which was to have been 
held last week in Cleveland, Ohio, was postponed until 
May 27. It was not certain that the injunction would pre- 
vent the voting of the stock affected. It is announced that 
negoiations are in progress for settling the suits and it was 
thought best to postpone the annual meeting until after 
the negotiations were concluded. 





annual 


An Indiana Progress Report 


Fort Wayne System, of Six Thousand Subscribers, Adding 125 per Month—Twenty New Interior Systems— 
New Toll Circuits—Exchange Construction and Expansion—Extensive Rural Development— 
Improvements Under Contract—30 Per Cent Annual Increase in Long Distance. 


Steady growth in local and long distance business, and the 
carrying out of corresponding plant extensions make the show- 
ing one of the longest Indiana companies for the past six 
months a highly favorable one. 

The Home Telephone and Telegraph Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., now has 6,000 telephones in service in Fort 
Wayne, to which it is adding at an average of 125 per month, 
and an average of 30,000 to 40,000 feet of aerial and under- 
ground cable extensions are made each year. During the last 
six months over twenty private interior telephone systems have 
been installed, averaging from 10 to 200 telephones for each 
of the systems. 

The equipment at Fort Wayne is of the common battery 
type, the switchboard in the main building having an ultimate 
capacity of 10,000, and the switchboard in the branch exchange 
having a capacity of 6,000. The buildings in which they are 
situated are owned by the company. New toll circuits of No. 
10 copper have been added within the last three months be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Huntington and between Fort Wayne 
and Kendallville. The pole lead between Fort Wayne and 
Van Wert, a distance of 35 miles, with five circuits, has been 
entirely replaced with new 25 ft. 7 in. top poles. 


-cent in volume over the previous year’s business. 


The company has just rebuilt its Kendallville, Ind., exchange, 
putting in a common battery switchboard, and has let a con- 
tract for the same class of equipment for its Auburn, Ind., 
New Haven, a suburb of Fort Wayne, has grown 
This 


exchange. 
from 20 telephones to 300, principally rural subscribers. 
exchange is also owned by the Home company. 

The farmers on every highway leading out of Fort Wayne, 
a distance of from 6 to 12 miles, are now connected with the 
Fort Wayne switchboard. 

The N. I. & S. M. T. T. & C. Co., one of the Home com- 
pany’s neighbors, contracted last month for a common battery 
switchboard with a capacity of 1,600 lines, to be installed at 
LaGrange, Ind., and other nearby companies are improving 
and extending their plants, showing the prevalence of good 
business conditions generally in this vicinity. 

Long distance business of the Home company, of Fort 
Wayne, during the last fiscal year, shows a gain of 30 per 
The com- 
pany is in many other ways showing the good results of the 
progressive business policies of Secretary William L. Moel- 
fering, backed by a strong directorate, and aided by a compe- 
tent and experienced staff. 








From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


SELECTIVE LOCKING KEY. 

saltimore, Md., pat. 955,134, April 19, 
North Electric Co., Cleveland, O 
shown has a having a flat 
which there are a plurality 
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mounted upon the movable plate 23, 
surface and 


J. F. Cadell, 


assigned to the 


The locking key here cam 15 


front surface so that a pin 24, of 



































will bear against this flat 
the handle 11. 
sina the 


prevent rotation of The cam has 


an insulating strip for circuit changing springs. 


EAVESDROPPER INDICATOR. 

J. W. Nilsson, Balfour, N. D., pat. 955,190, April 19, 1910. 

In this patent means are provided at each substation tele- 
audible will indicate to the 
person using any one of the telephones on a party line system 
the presence of a listener at another telephone of that system. 
Indications are also given to a 
line of the 


phone to give an signal which 


person using any one of the 


telephones on a party number of the telephone 
thereby detecting whether 
telephone has responded. The 


switchhook. 


right 
with the 


answering his call, or not the 


means are associated 


DIAPHRAGM. 
W. Burstyn, Berlin, 954,715, April 12, 1910. 
This patent broadly covers a diaphragm rigidly 
its periphery and also rigidly secured at its center. It is claimed 
this overcomes the difficulty of using a plurality of devices for 
increasing sound volume. 


Germany, pat. 
secured at 


HARMONIC RINGING SYSTEM. 
Bloomfield, N. J., pat. 955,253, April 19, 1910, 
Western Electric Co. 
ringer 


H. D. Currier, 

assigned to the 
party harmonic 
and 10. 


This 
7, 8, 9 


line system has four relays, 
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and 8 operate on low frequency pul- 


Relays 7 
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sating current of sixteen cycles, and relays 9 and 10 operate 
on fifty cycle pulsating current. 
ing current is sent over the line, pulsating ringers 27 and 

are connected across the line and operate selectively, depend- 


ing on whether the pulsating current is of a positive or nega- 





1910, 


When sixteen cycle pulsat- - 


tive character. The same is true with respect to the pulsat 
ing ringers 29 and 30. The object of the invention is to 
avoid ground connections. 
BRIDGING TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
H. F. Joeckel, Clayton, Ill., pat. 955,335, April 19, 1910. 


Means are provided in the magneto substation set for 


calling the various subscribers over one line of the circuit and 


ground, and for calling the central station metallicall The 


various connections of the generator and bell are claimee 
specifically. 


RINGING SYSTEM. 


M. S. Conner, Oakdene, Hale, England, pat. 955,633, April 19 
1910, assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
\ system of equalizing the load of the ringing generators 
for party line systems is disclosed in this patent. The letter 


‘es. gZ; h and 


which are 


respectively represent separate cord circuits 
with the 
Commutators are 


association four frequency 
and 67°. 


sections 69 and non-active sections 70 for 


adapted for 
generators 67', 67°, 67° interposed 


having active period- 
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The active sections, there being six 


angularly 


ical ringing 
circuits, and 
so. that 
generator 


cord disposed each to each by 60 de 


grees, each cord circuit receives current from the 


successively, thus to keep the generators uniformly 
loaded. 


TELEPHONE AND FIRE-ALARM SYSTEM 
Dean, Chicago, IIl., pat. 955,056, April 12, 1910, 

to Consolidated Fire Alarms Co., New York. 
In this telephone and fire-alarm system the ordinary 
scribers’ line with its telephonic apparatus, is provided with 
signaling apparatus adapted to send signaling cur- 
high over the telephone lines. At the 
is an alarm signal receiving apparatus 
which includes a relay of high self induction and a condenser 
of small capacity in bridge of the line. The condenser and 
relay are resonant to the signaling currents. The condenser 
prevents the passage of steady currents or low frequency alter 
nating currents and the relay is opaque to voice 


W. W. 


assigned 
sub- 


auxiliary 
rents of frequency 


central station there 


currents. 
TELEPHONE AND PROTECTIVE ALARM SYSTEM. 
J. G. Nolen, Chicago, Ill., pat. 955,472, April 19, 1910, 
J. E. Shepherd, Chicago. 
The combination with a telephone line of the ordinary cen- 
tral station equipment is covered in this patent. The substa- 
tion equipment has a protective signal-sending device for 


assigned 
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energizing a suitable circuit associated 
A normally short circuited buzzer in 
signal initiating device 


initiating a call by 
with the line signal. 
the line circuit operates 
begins these operations. 


when the 


TRANSMITTER SUPPORT. 
V. Tardieu, Arles, France, pat. 954,829, April 12, 1910. 
[his support consists of an arm upon which a transmitter 
is mounted. A headed pin is carried by the arm, which pin 
carries a suitable nut and insulating washers. A spring plate 


is also carried by the arm and presses against the pin. Termi- 
nals are provided on the arm and a support is carried by the 
pin. This support carries contact studs, one of them being 


mounted upon a sping plate 


RECEIVER. 
Kizer, Wheeling, W. Va., 
April 12, 1910. 

In this a pan-shaped holder, near the 
iphery of which, is one of the poles of the receiver, is used, the 


H. R. Stuart and E. O. pat. 955,921, 


receiver outside per 


other pole being a central stud mounted in the receiver and 


carrying a coil. A projection near the periphery of the dish 
forms the other pole. 
TRANSMITTER. 
P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 955,716, April 19. 
In this transmitter, a multiple carbon cup is used having 
carbon 


1910. 
it 


central electrode 16 which actuates the granules on 


either side. The central electrode is stems 


actuated by the 

















32 and 33 which unite to form the member 34 fastened to the 


The two microphones 19 and 20 with their 
and 15 are mounted in a framework 
shaft 43 so that they can adjust them- 


selves automatically in a neutral position. 


diaphragm 7. 
electrodes 14 which is 


pivoted about the 


DIRECTION PLATE. 
B. S. Whitehead, Newark, N. J., pat., 954,770, April 12, 1910, 
assigned to Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 

\ plate to contain directions arranged for mounting on the 
face of a telephone transmitter, is the subject matter of this 
It is clamped between the mouthpiece and the face of 
the transmitter. 


patent. 
An aperture behind which a flap is placed 
arries the number of the instrument. 

LONG DISTANCE APPARATUS. 

V. Tardieu, Arles, France, pat. 956,228, April 26, 1910. 

\ system of telephone transmission is disclosed in this pat- 
ent in which it is claimed a distinct transmission is obtaineed 
by the use of partly closed tubes or pipes closed at both ends, 

r of bodies in the form of cylinders. The sound waves enter- 
g these tubes or pipes beat against them to form what might 
ie called shocks and are converted, it is claimed, into sound 
aves having a higher rate of vibration per second. This later 
produces electrical impulses in the transmitter which pass to 
‘he telephone receiver, where they are reconverted into sound 
waves. The receiver also consists of pipes or hollow bodies. 
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RINGER. 

H. L. Wuerfel, Maywood, IIl., pat. 955,302, April 19, 1910, as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. 

This ringer has a plate 11 fastened to the magnets 8 and 9 

21 adapted to hold the member 20. 


and carries a screw This 





10 


la 
Ni | = 
a ett 
= s . 


part is then held in placed by the adjustable screws 30 and 34 
so that the part which carries the rod 10 can be adjusted in a 
suitable position. The rod 10 is held by springs in the member 
20 so as to get harmonic signaling action. 


TRANSMITTER. 

QOuinby, Jr., N. Providence, R. 
April 19, 1910. 

This telephone transmitter has in combination with a dia- 

phragm a carbon carrying cup which is tilted or inclined so 

that the is always covered by the carbon 

particles, thus to avoid objectionable noises. The front of the 





G. N. 


I., pat. 955,685, 


front electrode 


current carrying cup is conical and fits into a conical recess in 
the diaphragm, a nut and stud securing the two together 
EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 
E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C., pat. 956,484, April 26, 1910. 
A register system is shown herein in which a registering 
The lines entering 
that position are connected by means of individual conductors 





device is associated with each cord circuit. 


19, with multiple contacts arranged opposite to a selector switch 
S. The selector switch is so arranged that when the cord circuit 
is associated with a calling line, the switch begins tg travel and 


stops at the contact of that particular line. When the super- 












































visory relay of the called line, operates magnets S* print the 
number of the called line on the tape, the wheel s# having 
characters of each line entering that position. When conver- 
sation is ended and receiver placed on switchhook, the magnet 


M* is energized to restore the parts to normal. 








Shop and 


James C. Kenny Joins the Independent Ranks. 
Mr. James C. Kenny, who for the past 28 years has been 
in the employ of the Bell organizations in various capacities, 
has become connected with the Subway Telephone Construc- 





Mr. 


J. C. Kenny. 


tion Company, with offices at 177 Monroe street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mr. Kenny started with the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany in Chicago in 1882. While with this company he organ- 
ized the purchasing department and repair shops. In 1894 he 
took up similar work with the Chicago Telephone Company, 
representing both companies until 1904, when the purchasing 
of the Chicago company was placed under the control of the 
Western Electric Company. Mr. Kenny then continued as pur- 
chasing agent for the Central Union company until 1905. At 
this time, he became associated with the Western Electric 
Company as assistant general purchasing agent with offices 
in Chicago. He had charge of purchases for the shops and 
for the licensee telephone companies. He also had charge 
of the cedar pole business for the Western Electric Com- 
pany in the West. 

Mr. Kenny is 
followed the metal market very closely, and his advice is 
asked by many who intend investing in copper. 

With the Subway Telephone Construction Company, Mr. 
Kenny will have charge of the purchasing for the constructian, 


considered an authority on copper, having 


and operation of the new automatic system. 

The many friends of. Mr. Kenny will be glad to learn of 
his entrance into the Independent ranks, where he will receive 
a warm welcome 


* 
ied 





DupLeEx Merats Company, Singer Bldg., New York City, 
is mailing out a folder under the caption “Repeat Orders 
Mean Something.” In this folder an example is given of 
repeat orders for copper clad wire. The Great Northern 
Railway Company placed its first order for this kind of 
wire on May 14, 1909, the order calling for 413 miles of 
Since then the company has placed other orders 
or 1,683,667 pounds of 


wire. 
which make a total of 8,676 miles, 
the wire. 





Portable Telephones for Noisy Places. 

Early in 1907 the United States Navy Department made 
an appropriation to be used in experimenting for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for use in the Navy, a suitable telephone 
system for issuing orders regarding the firing of guns 
A combination head structure, with the transmitter and re- 
ceiver suspended from the head, submitted by the Interna- 





Salesroom 


tional Telefire Company, Boston, Mass., met with approval. 
The set was designed by Mr. Arthur M. Cobb, of Boston, 
and there are now upwards of 4,000 of these sets in use on 
the various battle ships. 

When guns are being fired it is especially difficult for 
the men to understand the orders, and the use of this set 
obviates this difficulty. 

As it proved a success in the Navy, the company con- 
ceived the idea of using it in factories, mills, railroad yards, 
and in other places where it is extremely noisy and diffi- 
cult to hear over the telephone. 

The set is shown in the illustration. 
combination of steel bands provided with suitable adjusting 
facilities. Two receivers are used, thus cutting off all noises 
from the ears. They are suspended by a ball and socket 
arrangement which allows them to lay tightly against the 
head regardless of the shape of the head of the operator. 
The transmitter is so arranged that it can be adjusted to 
come directly in front of the mouth. After the apparatus 
is adjusted the adjustment can be held by screws. This 


It consists of a 


permits the set to be removed from the head and replaced 
without disturbing the adjustment. 
four styles adaptable to general purposes 
to any person and leaves both hands free 

Company, 


The set is made in 
It is adjustable 


74 Pearl Street, Boston, 


The Rawles-Cobb 





The Portable Telephone in Position for Use. 


Mass., is the selling agent for the device, and will be 


pleased to give further information regarding it. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., has issued a supplementary edition of Bulle- 
tin No. 1000 on mine telephone. In this edition apparatus is 
described and illustrated, which conforms to the requirements 
of Senate Bill No. 46, which requires mines to install a sys- 
tem of general alarm signals as well as a telephone system. 





Construction and Strength of the Harpoon Guy Anchor. 

Readers of TELEPHONY are already well acquainted with 
the Harpoon guy anchor. Descriptions of its conformation, 
ease of installation and great holding power in any soil 
have long been a feature of this publication’s advertising 
columns. There remains, however, something to be said 
regarding the materials from which this anchor is made 
and strength of parts. 

Starting with an appreciation of the fact that steel is 
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superior to iron for this particular purpose, exhaustive tests 
were made to determine the best grades for use in the var- 
ious parts of the anchor. Three distinct selections were the 
result—one for rod and wings, another for rivets and a 
third for ring. 

To secure great penetrating power, the point of the rod 
is hardened, but at the same time great care is exercised 
in this operation to avoid making it so brittle that it might 
For the 
rod and wings, a degree of toughness has been attained 
that enables them to stand tremendous strain without bend- 
ing. A special process is employed in welding the rings, 
and a case of the ends pulling apart or the ring breaking 
is yet to be reported. The rivets are as satisfactory as the 
other parts, doing their full duty in all respects, notwith- 
standing the severe strain to which they are subjected. 


break off when driven with force against a rock. 


Proofs of the great strength of the Harpoon guy anchor 
are supplied by recorded tests made in competition. The 

















The Harpoon Guy Anchor, its Parts and Their Position When in 
the Ground, 

inchor held where the strain broke a come-along guaran- 

teed to withstand a 4,000-pound pull; it held where stand- 

ird gage guy wire snapped, and it also held where the 

power exerted was so great as to break off the pole to 

which the cable was fastened. 

In view of these and other tests, it is conservatively 
stated that the Harpoon guy anchor, when properly set in 
ordinary ground, will not pull up at less than a 4,500 to 
6,000-pound strain, and in some instances it has taken a 
much greater force to bring the wings above ground. 

The Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y., ,has so 
much confidence in holding and lasting powers of this 
product that it offers to give a sample anchor, freightage 
prepaid, to the accredited representative of any concern 
interested in pole line installations. 


—— 


Mine Signaling Sets. 





The new iron clad signaling equipments of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company of Rochester, New 
York, are intended to meet the requirements for general alarm 
signal systems as operated in mines. 

The loud ‘ringing signal bell is a polarized ringer operated 
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by an alternating current magneto generator.- The frame and 
housing for the armature and clapper rod mechanism are of 
cast metal finished with a special enamel which is claimed to 
be rustproof. Either six or eight-inch gongs can be used. 

3y referring to the illustration, it is seen that the armature 


mechanism is free from complicated adjustments. The ringer 

















Interior View of the Loud Ringing Signal Bell for Mines. 


coils are protected from moisture by being encased in metal 
cases that are hermetically sealed. The adjustment for the ar- 
nature is furnished by the two upright posts on either side 
of the armature piece. These posts have a tapered end which 
By turning these posts to or from the 


armature piece, a wide range of air gap is provided and any 


is located eccentrically. 


adjustment required can be instantly furnished. The terminal 
wires to the ringer spools are fastened outside of the metal case. 
l‘or a mine signaling system, it may be desirable to put several 
of these polarized bells on the same line with the magneto gen- 


erator. Ten of these bells on a bridging line can be, it is 
said, successfully operated from one generator, and under 
favorable conditions as many as twenty may be run _ satis- 


factorily. 

The iron clad magneto generator is a waterproot equipment 
Detachable mount- 
ing bars are furnished and the cast iron housing is made with 
a drip on the front over the door. 


that is simple but practical for mine use. 


Incoming wires are ter- 
minated in the terminal box mounted on the lower side of the 
casting. As seen in the illustration, the generator is mounted 
on a shelf, which forms a part of the front door, thus pro- 
viding for an accurate alignment of the crank shaft. The 


crank handle passes through an airtight gasket mounted on 

















The Magneto Generator and its Waterproof Casing. 


the door and engages a shaft coupling on the opposite side. 
3y this method a safe and positive operation is assured and 
the generator can be started instantly. 

The company has issued special literature fully describing 
these designs and their uses and will be glad to send it to any 
one interested, upon request to any of its offices. 
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The Manufacture of Copper Clad Steel Wire. 
In a booklet recently issued by the Duplex Metals Com- 
pany, Singer Building, New York City, N. Y., under the 
title “Office and Mill,” a description is given of the mill, 
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battery telephones. The various types of these telephones are 
illustrated and a full description given of each. The list in 
cludes the “Central Energy” portable desk telephone, extension 
bells, hotel type sets, convertible ringer type of wall telephone, 
the residence telephone set and the combina- 
tion telephone, which is becoming a favorite 
both in the office and residence. 


W. L. Cary, Jr., has disposed of his in- 
terests in the Williams Test Clamp Company, 





Cleveland, Ohio, and resigned as secretary 
and treasurer and from the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. John H. Williams is now in con 
trol and is treasurer of the company 


> 





B. F. SrurtevAnt Co., Hyde Park, Mass 
reports that the Sturtevant system of venti 
lating telephone booths has been installed 
the telephone booths of the Broad Street 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railway Con 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THe Everstick ANCHOR COMPANY St 
Louis, Missouri, of which Mr. Jasper Black 
burn is president and general manager, re 
ports that a contract has been let by the com 


pany for the construction of a new factory 





Drawing the Wire. 


illustrated with cuts showing the various operations in the 
manufacture of copper clad wire. 

In the manufacture of this wire, basic, open-hearth, low 
carbon steel in the form of 6-inch square ingots is used. 
These are heated and rolled to 5-inch rounds on the 21-inch 
mill. The rounds are then taken to the cutting-off ma- 
chine, cut into 26-inch billets and then taken to the drilling 
and tapping machines where holes are drilled and tapped 
into the ends. The surface of these billets is 
then properly coated and they are taken to 
the coating room. Here they are given the 
“alloy film’ by dipping in the “tilting fur- 
nace.” From the “alloy” furnace they are 
drawn up into the mould tube and a solid 
coating of copper cast on by plunging the tube 
into crucible of copper. When the copper 
solidifies, the billet is pressed out of the tube 
by a hydraulic ram and is then taken to a fur- 
nace where it is thoroughly “soaked.” From 
there it goes to the 21-inch mill where it is 
broken down The ends are sheared to re- 
move the “pipe” caused by the holes prev- 
iously drilled 

The billet is then reheated and taken to the 
12-inch mill from which it passes to the 10- 
inch mill. This produces a wire rod usually 
3¢ of an inch in diameter. The wire rod is 
first thoroughly annealed and cleaned and is 
then drawn (cold) through dies to form the 
wire. This drawing must be done with great 
care and, it naturally follows, at greater ex- 
pense than that of either iron or copper. 
Strength is obtained by drawing as far as 
possible without producing brittleness. The 
illustrations reproduced herewith show the 
shearing of the billet and also the wire drawing process, 
which greatly interest the visitors to the mill. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., is sending out Pamphlet No. 29 on common 


building, to be located at No. 1622-1624 Nortl 
8th St., St. Louis. The factory, which is t 
be used exclusively for the manufacture of the Everstick 
anchor and Blackburn’s telescoping auger will be completed 
and ready for occupancy by June Ist. 





J. B. Comstock, for six years with the Westinghouse Ele 
tric & Manufacturing Company at its East Pittsburg works. 
and for four years manager of its publication department and 


printing plant, severed his connections with that company in 





Shearing the Copper-Steel Billet. 


April to accept a similar position with the P. & F. Corbin 
Company of New Britain, Conn. Prior to Mr. Comstock’s 
connection with the Westinghouse Company, he filled th« 
same position with the Corbin Company that he has recentl) 


been recalled to assume. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
} ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 











PERSONAL. 

FREDERICK R. MOTT, general superintendent of the Bell 
Telephone Company at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned that position. 

FRANK Cc. BALL, manager for the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company at Anaconda, was married on April 18 to 
Miss Pauline Conrady, of Butte, 

J. B. WALKER, wire chief of the Wichita Telephone Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kans., has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Beloit Telephone Company, Beloit, Kans. F. 

Ss. I. RUTLEDGE, who has been local manager of the Iowa 
Telephone Company, at Burlington, Iowa, since last fall, will 
leave for Des Moines, where he will take a position with the 
same company. He formerly had charge of the exchange at 
Keokuk and will take the same position in the capital city. 

H. B. FALGATTER, who was wire chief for the Brown Tele- 
phone Company at Abilene, Kans., recently purchased the in- 
terests of the Independent Telephone Company of Oakley. Mr. 
Falgatter is a capable man, and is thoroughly experienced in 
ielephone work, having been connected with the telephone field 
for over twelve years, He has also had extensive experience in 
electric lighting work, The good wishes- of his friends in the 
telephone field go with him. F. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

BENTON, ILL.—The Hamilton Utilities Company, Franklin 
County, incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $100,000, 
par value of shares $100, by Chas E. Hamilton, F. O. Hiumilton 
ind W. W. Hamilton, will conduct telephone business in conjunc- 
tion with other purposes, 

DECATUR, ILL.—A new telephone company, composed mainly 
of stockholders of the Home Telephone Company of this city, but 
entirely separate from it, has been formed and purchased the tele- 
phone lines of George B. Spitler, in and around Mt. Zion. The 
company is capitalized at $150,000 and incorporation papers have 
been applied for. 

ELLWICK, IA.—Thke Lincoln Mutual Telephone Association 
as been organized. The company is capitalized at $2,000, and 
the ineorporators are Lewis Halvorson, Nels Buland, L. C. 
\mundson, Ed, Aislager, Peter Bly, Albert Amundson and Wil- 
iam M. Maakestad. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—There is great activity in Kentucky in 
connection with the organization of Independent telephone com- 
panies. The New Home Telephone Company has been organized 
at Glasgow, the county seat of Barren County. The capital 
stock of the company is $40,000, and the incorporators are W. R. 
Gardner, W. F. Pardue, T. P. Dickinson and others. The Coco- 
nougher Telephone Company has been formed at Mackville, Wash- 
ington County, fer the purpose of operating a neighborhood line. 
\mong those interested are J. M. Coyle and G. W. Russell, 

HOWARD CITY, MICH.—The Pierson & Maple Valley Tele- 
phone Company was organized for the purposes of giving tele- 
phone and messenger service. George Schaub, Peter Vos, Warren 
Field, all of Pierson, Mich., are the incorporators. 

\UGUSTA, ME.—The United States Oil Company, recently 
lartered by the secretary of state, and incorporated by Lewis 
\. Burleigh, Augusta, Me.; Ernest L. McLean, Augusta; E, M. 
Leavitt, Winthrop, Me.; and M. M. Spinney and M. F. Sheehan, 
\ugusta, will construct and maintain telephone lines in conjunc- 
‘ion with its regular business, 

PORTLAND, ME.—(Cumberland County)—The Continental 
Petroleum Company of America, incorporated with an authorized 
apital stock of common $6,000,000, preferred $2,000,000.  Ineor- 
porators are Clarence E. Eaton, president; Albert F. Jones, treas- 
iver; B. M. Maxwell, Clarence G. Trott and J. R. Griffin. This 
ompany will carry an extensive telephone business in connection 
With its other purposes. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The State Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has been incorporated by John Stedman and others. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000. Telephone, telegraph and electric 
transmission lines will be constructed and maintained, 

RIVERTON, NEBR.—The Rock Creek Corporate Telephone 
Company, Franklin County, incorporated with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $1,200. Incorporators are Fred Garvin, A. G, Moren, 
R. C. Morer and Albert Douglas, 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Navarino Telephone Company of Mar- 
ellus, was organized with a capital stock of $5,000. Incorporators 
ire: Irving Rathburn, Marcellus; Fred Kinyon, Marcellus; W. C. 
Fisher, Marcellus. 

BOONVILLE, N. Y.—A meeting of those interested in forming 
a new independent telephone company was held recently. F. A. 
Barrett was chosen chairman and H, G. Grubal, secretary. The 
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Committee on Stock Subscriptions made its report, which was 
encouraging. It was voted to call the new company The Citizens 
Mutual Telephone Company of Boonville. The following direct- 
ors were elected: E. N. Hayes, Lincoln Perry, A. H. Barber, 
Elwin Palmer, Andrew Hulbert, F. A. Barrett, and H. Sexton 
The village board will be asked to grant a franchise to the new 
company and when that is received the work of getting sufficient 
stock subscriptions will be pushed. 

PORT DICKINSON, N. Y. (Broome Co.)—Port Dickinson & 
Trenton Telephone Company incorporated with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $500. Incorporators are W. T. Haney, Henry C. 
Hotchkiss, Theodore M. Macomber, William Bouck, Edward C. 
De La Vergne, Charles E. Prentice, Floyd O. Hotchkiss and Bert 
T. Stanton, all of Port Dickinson. 

BUFFALO CITY, N. C.—East Lake Telephone Company, in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock by J. W. Turford, I, J. 
Edwards and D. M. Stringfield. 

ATHENS, OHIO.—The Athens County Long Distance Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $15,000 common, and 
$10,000 preferred, was incorporated by A. F. Holmes, W. E. Moler, 
S. M. Goodrich, C. L. Jones, Arthur L. Moler. 

SIDNEY, OHIO.—The Farmers Telephone Company, Shelby 
County, with an authorized capital stock of $24,000, par value of 
shares $20, has been chartered by the secretary of state. In- 
corporators are John H. Millhouse, Chas. F, Snyder, Oliver C. 
Staley, John C, Ward, C. N. Middleton, James M, Baker and Geo. 
L. Martin, 

HOBART, OKLA.—The Rainey Mountain Rural Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $800. 
Directors are: Asa Ker and J. Spice, of Komalty; A. H. Prough, 
t00sevelt; W. S. Fleming and M. Braun, of Hobart. 

WALDPORT, ORE.—(Lincoln County)—The Waldport Tele- 
phone Company incorporated by C. R. Evans, L. H. Evans and 
Marion Lebow, was chartered by the secretary of state. Capi- 
tal stock is $2,500. 

DRAPER, S. D.—The Draper & Ft. Pierre Farmers Telephone 
Company, Lyman County, incorporated with an authorized capita) 
stock of $2,000; par value of shares, $40. Incorporators are John 
J. Meskel, Elmer W. Sturdevant and 20y MecMeens, all of 
Draper, 

COOKEVILLE, TENN.—The Cookeville Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Putnam County, has been granted a charter, with a 
capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are V. E, Bockman 
J. T. Shirley, W. C. Maxwell, S. D. Davis, J. S. Lewis, W. F. 
Tilley, W. L. Huddleston, R. A. Elrod and W. R. Poston. This 
company will, it is said, connect with The Baxter Home Com- 
pany, thereby giving the people of Cookeville, connection with 
several exchanges, west and northwest of Cookeville, as far as 
Boaz, Kentucky. 

CLINT, TEXAS.—The Clint Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of building a long-distance line to con- 
nect Flint with El Paso. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Independent Mutual Telephone Com 
pany, of Front Royal, Va., was organized by S. G. Waller, presi- 
dent, Lovell Hoffman, vice-president, Wade Hunt, secretary and 
treasurer, all of Front Royal, Va. Capital $5,000. 

BASSWOOD, WIS.-—Basswood Eagle Telephone Company in- 
corporated by John Armear and others. Capital stock $1,440. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Princeton Telephone Company of 
Princeton, has been organized by H. J. Maxwell, George T. Kreley 
and A. A. Kreuger. Capital stock is placed at $5,000. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


KEWANEE, ILL.—The Home Telephone Company will install 
two miles of new cable to permit the adding of 600 telephones 
to the local exchange. Business has been unusually good here, 
and the demand for new telephones caused the increasing of 
the capacity of the plant, 

ATHOL, KY.—The Breathitt Home Telephone Company, organ- 
ized by Robert B. Gray, Chester McPherson and Daily Hugheys, 
with capital of $1,000, will construct a system in Athol, and lines 
from Athol to Jackson and Elkawtaba, Ky., 25 miles, where 
long distance connection will ke made with Lexington, 

CORNETTSVILLE, KY.—The Cornettsville-Leatherwood Tele- 
phone Company, organized by A. B. Cornett and others, with a 
capital of $1,500, will build a.system here, besides lines to Hazard 
and Jackson, where long distance connection is to be established. 

GRADYVILLE, KY.—The Gradyville Home Telephone Com- 
pany was recently organized by Jasper Wiston, S. G. French and 
W. K. Elliott, with a capital of $1,000, fully paid in. The com- 
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pany will build and maintain a system in Gradyville, besides 


lines from Gradyville to Standford and Somerset. 

HINDMAN, KY.—The Hindman-Prestonburg Telephone Com- 
pany, having local and long-distance lines between this city 
and Prestonburg, Ky. announces that it will overhaul and repair 
its lines, requiring considerable new material, besides purchasing 
a new switchboard for the Hindman exchange. J. L. Craft, Jr., 
is manager of the company, 

OVEN FORK, KY.—Henry W. Mullins, of Oven Fork, and 
others of Flat Gap, are making plans for the building of a tele- 
phone exchange in Oven Fork, with a local, Independent line from 
Oven Fork to Eolia, Ky. 

NORTHOME, MINN.—A local telephone system is to be in- 
stalled in Northome in the very near future. H, E,. Stevens, 
who is to superintend the work of constructing the system, re- 
ports that the telephones will be ready for use by May 30. 

MONROE CITY, MO.—The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Company is planning extensive improvements to its system 
About 8,000 ft. of cable will be strung. The system has grown 
very rapidly from the start, and although the system was en- 
larged twice since it was first installed, it is again found too 
small to supply the demands and will have to be enlarged. 

SARANAC LAKE, N. Y.—The Clinton County Telephone Com- 
pany was recently organized at Vermontville, with Lester Abbott, 
of that village, as president. The company will construct a line 
from Vermontsville, by way of Merrillsville and Loon Lake, to 
Clayburg. The Mountain Home Telephone Company, of this 
place, will complete its extensions to Vermontville, ten miles from 
here, soon. The Clinton County Company’s proposed line is on 
the direct route to Plattsburg. 

PORT LAVACA, TEX.—The Port Lavaca Telephone Company 
will build a new telephone line from Port Lavaca to Sea Drift 
and Long Mott. The company recently finished the construction 
of a line from this place to Lake Placedo. 

KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The Kaukauna Telephone Company is 
making arrangements to build several circuits into the rural 
districts not already covered by the company. The demand for 
service among the farmers in this section has been very good, 
and the company has found it necessary to be constantly add- 
ing circuits. 

RHINELANDER, WIS.—At 
Rhinelander Mutual Telephone Company, 
place some of the cable. 


a meeting of the directors of the 
it was decided to re- 


FINANCIAL. 

PORTLAND, ME.—At a recent meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the Cumberland Telephone Company, which was held in 
Boston, the following officers of the company were elected to 
serve the ensuing year: President, J. N. Keller of Boston; vice- 
president, F. W. Story of Boston; treasurer, E. S. Willard of 
Boston; auditor, E. W. Longley of Boston; acting manager, B. 
H, Kingsley of Westbrook, 

BOSTON, MASS.—Henry L. Higginson, of Lee Higginson & 
Company, and Robert Winsor, of Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
Boston, were recently elected directors of the American Telephone 
Company. At a recent meeting of the stockholders it was de- 
cided to increase the number of directors from 18 to 25 and 


these are the first additions under that resolution. 
DILLON, MONT.—The stockholders of the Southern Montana 
Telephone Company held a meeting recently at which it was 


decided to increase the capital stock of the company from $10,000 
to $40,000 in the near future. This action was taken because 
of the great expansion of the company’s lines; the extensions 
to be made and the rapidly increasing business, Among the im- 
provements to be made this year will be an extension of the 
line out of Bannack. A metallic line will be built from that 
point to Grant, the new town on Horse Prairie. Another exten- 
sion will be made from Wisdom to Divide. An exchange is to 
be installed on the Grasshopper. 

SHELLSVILLE, PA.—At a meeting of the directors of the East 
Hanover Telephone Company it was decided to increase the capi- 
tal stock to $25,000. 


FRANCHISE. 
MANNING, IA.—The Manning Telephone Company has been 
granted a 20-year franchise to construct and operate in the city. 
All wires will be placed underground. 


ELECTIONS. 

BUTLER, PA.—The following officers were elected by the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association here to- 
day: President, kK. D. Shade, of Johnstown; vice-president and 
treasurer, Hl. E. Webb, of Pittsburg. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the South Bend Home Telephone Company was held recently. 
A net increase of 881 telephones was reported. To the rural list 
125 new subscribers were shown to have been added since the 
last annual meeting. On the board of directors Herman Kiper, 
Chicago, was elected to succeed C. C, Wheeler, Chicago, and 
Mayor John A. Herzog, of Mishawaka, is succeeded by George 
T. Thorward, of South Bend. The other directors are Joseph, 
S. F., and H. A. Harris, Albert E. Wilson and Walter I. Patton 
of Chciago; and Charles T Lindsey, Marion B. Staley, Elmer 
R. Stoll, Demas D. Bates, Horace G. Miller and Theodore Thor- 
ward, all of South Bend. The directors met after the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting and elected officers as follows: Theodore Thorward, 
president and General manager; H. G. Miller, first vice-president; 
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M, B. Staley, second vice-president; Elmer R. Stoll, secretary ana 
assistant treasurer; Sanford F, Harris, treasurer; W. I. Patton, 
auditor; George T. Thorward, assistant manager. 

JUNEAU, WIS.—The Juneau Telephone Company elected the 
following officers at its recent meeting: President, Peter Peters: 
secretary, T. A. McCollow; treasurer, Martin Sette. The com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 6 per cent twice during the past 
year, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLINTON, ILL.—Lot R. Herrick has filed a suit in assumpsit 
in the circuit court against Frank Hoblett and S. S. Hoblett, 
administrator of the estate of Samuel Martin, on a claim for 
$6,000, based on a note given for that amount, being a part pay- 
ment of the purchase price of a telephone system near East 
St. Louis, which the plaintiff sold to the defendant, The Na- 
tional Telephone Company of Clinton afterwards bought the line 
and this company is also named as a defendant. 

ELGIN, ILL.—A movement has been started by the merchants 
of Elgin to compel the telephone and telegraph companies to 
place their wires underground, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—An_ injunction 
started by the Inter-State Telephone Company against the 
Springfield and Jacksonville Electric Railway Company. Th: 
officers of the Inter-State set forth in the bill that J. H. McFarlin, 
manager of construction of the interurban railroad has threatened 
to cut down the poles of the telephone company along the pro 
posed right of way here and New Berlin. 


OTTAWA, KANS.—It has been reported that representatives 
of the Home Telephone Company, of Kansas City, which operates 
a system here, are making plans for considerable work in Ottawa 
The company proposes to completely rebuild the system, putting 
wires underground and install new equipment at an approximat« 
cost of $75,000. This, it is said, is to be done if a new franchis: 
ean be secured, giving the company authority to raise its rates 
as follows: Business, $2.50; residence, private line, $1.50, and 
two-party, $1. 

GRACY, KY.—This town was struck by a tornado April 15 
and great damage resulted. The telephone companies, it is 
reported, suffered the most. The building occupied by the Cum- 
berland Telephone Company, as an exchange, was demolished 
The loss was about $25,000. - 

OMAHA, NEBR.—The telephone will displace the telegraph i: 
train dispatching on 600 miles of the Union Pacific through Ne- 
braska and to the west this year, it is reported. One hundred 
and twenty-three miles of the line between North Platte and 
Sydney already is being handled by telephone and a4 satisfactory 
test for a year is responsible for the new order. One thousand 
miles and four telegraph circuits of the company between Omah 
and Ogden are to be given over to the telephone, 

PORTLAND, ORE.—It is reported that the Home Telephone 
Company of Portland will start friendly suits against the Puget 
Sound Home Telephone Company and the Northwestern Long 
Distance Telephone Company, operating at Tacoma, Wash., fo1 
the appointment of a receiver, for the purpose of reducing the 
bonded debt. ‘The companies involved are controlled by the 
same interests. The bond issue of the Puget Sound company is 
said to be $150,000, and that of the Northwestern company, 
$55,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A club for the advancement of wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony has been formed in San Francisco 


proceeding has been 


California. The members, fifteen in number, meet each week and 
take up improvement discussions, and so. Each member has a 
transmitting and receiving apparatus working. toy Livingstone, 


2323 California avenue, is secretary. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Spring- 
field and Xenia Telephone Company, held recently, all of the old 
officers and directors were elected to serve for the coming year 
The annual report showed a satisfactory condition of financies 
and that during the year 1909 1,595 new telephones were intsalled. 
During the year 181 miles of new lines had been constructed. 
The company now has 23 branch stations, five new branches hav- 
ing been installed during the year. The total number of tele- 
phones operated by the company is 5,599 and the new exchange 
installed has a capacity of 7,200. 

MEXIA, TEX.—W. L. Murphy, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of this city, has just purchased the majority of 
the stock of the Mexia Telephone Company of this place. The 
plant is a modern and up-to-date one, there being none better 
between Houston and Dallas. J. D. Murphy will be in contro! 
of the office. The plant was built late last year by exclusive 
home capital at a cost of about $20,000. 

KAYSVILLE, UTAH.—A preliminary meeting of the Davis 
County Independent Telephone Company was held to consider 
the advisability of changing the name of the company and in- 
creasing the capital stock. It is the intention to deal in elec- 
trical energy system, hence it was decided to change the name 
of the corporation to read, “The Home Telephone and Electric 
Company.” and to increase the capital stock from $40,000 to 
$250,000. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Badger State Telephone Company’s 
property has been taken over by the Rock County Telephone 
Company. Dr. W. H. Judd is president, Herman Willitz, secre- 
tary, and George E. King, treasurer of the concern, which will 
be known as the Badger Telegraph and Telephone Company. 
It has 300 miles of toll lines. 














